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Home Loan Board 


To Make Survey Trade Ac 
Subject to Check Levy 


Revenue Bureau Rules 


In Regional Areas 


Three Members to Study 
Conditions in New Eng- 
land, Middle West and 
North Atlantic States 


Conferences Planned 


With Lending Groups 


| 


No Hearings to Be Held on Se- | 


lection of Cities for Banks 
But Data Will Be Sought as 
To Potential Members 


The Federal Home Loan Bank Board’s 
organization work has been advanced 3 
stage, gnd three members are going on 
tours for the remainder of the week in 
search of additional information to help 
them in deciding regional district lines, 
according to Franklin W. Fort, chairman. 


Mr. Fort announced in an oral state- 
ment, Aug. 17, that he and H. Morton 
Bodfish and William E. Best were pre- 
pared to visit numerous cities and inter- 
view various group leaders to seek facts 
_concerning the rumber of lending agen- 
cies who will qualify for membership in 
the projected regional banks, and how 
much cash they are going to put up with 
their subscriptions. These data will be of 
value to the Board in its efforts to deter- 
4 ,mine whether the minimum capital of 

$5,000,000, required for each regional bank, 
is going to be available in any given areas 


*and what those areas are. 


No Hearings on Site Selectio 


At the same time, a formal statement 
by the Board announced thet no hearings 
will be held on the question of selecting 
cities for the regional banks. It explained 
that there was an “imperative need” for 
getting the banks in operation and that 
to hold such hearings would result in 
Belay that the Board desires to avoid. 

The statement respecting hearings fol- 
bows in full text: 


“The Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
announced today that no hearings will be 
held in Washington on the question of 
the selection of cities for,regional banks 
er the boundaries of districts. Under the 
Jaw, no bank can be opened for 30 days 
after the selection of the districts. The 
imperative need of getting the banks 
opened. seems to the Board to preclude 
taking the time which such hearings would 
consume.” 


_ Areas to Be Visited 


The chairman will confer with groups 
of life insurance leaders, savings and com- 
mercial bank representatives and building 
and loan association men in New York, 
New Jersey and in parts of New England. 
Mr. Bodfish will attempt to reach the 
same type of potential bank members by 
visiting Chicago, and several cities,near 
by, and Mr. Best will devote attention to 
Pennsylvania, with a possible visit to Ohio 
cities. 

“We do not intend,” Mr. Fort said, “to 

k these men to sign on the dotted line. 
But they must give us information in 
order that we can move faster in solving 
the problem of arranging district lines, a 
decision that has to be made ahead of 
designation of cities for bank locations. 

“I believe that we can gather much 
valuable information by interviewing lead- 
ers in the various groups of businesses 
who are eligible for regional bank mem- 
bership. We have to move largely on the 
basis of an approximation anyway, and 
the approximations which those men in 
the various lines can give us will be of 
great help.” 

Seek Attitude on Membership 


The chairman said he believed the 
Board had proceeded far enough in its 
study of the questions presented by the 
Home Loan Act and that sufficient time 
had elapsed to permit of formation of a 
“reaction” among those lines of financing 
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Deficit Is Reduced 
By Alaska Railroad 


Jowest in Six Years, Says In- 
terior Department 


The Alaska Railroad, now representing 
an cxpenditure b ythe Feaeral Govern- 
ment of $69,500,000, has reduced its oper- 
ating deficit to the lowest point in six 
years, according to information made 
available at, tiie Department of the In- 
eerior Aug. 17. : 

Expenses dropped in, 1931 to $1,927,- 
984.42 from $2,418,549.55 in 1930 and rep- 
represented a decline in the operating def- 
icit of $647,370. The operating deficit of 
the railroad in 1930 was $1,237,120, com- 
pared with $589,750 in 1931. It is ex- 
pected that further reductions shall have 
been’ made by the end of the current 
fiscal year. The following additional in- 
formation was supplied: 

Although the expenditures on the Alas- 
ka Railroad by the Federal Government 
may seem large and the deficits at the 
eno of the year unfortunate, nevertheless, 
the ovtlay represents a bold investment 
by the Government which will be en- 
hanced many times in the future. The 
construction of hundreds of miles of rail- 
road in Alaska where people did not 
dwell has been a pioneer enterprise of 
great magnitude. 

Without transportation facilities, the 
Territory could not be developed. At pres- 
ent there are 470 miles of railroad on the 
main line, opening up a rich hinterland. 
Since 1923 when the tracklaying was com- 
pleted, much additional work has been 
done to place the roadbed and structures 
in condition for economical operation. 

For this purpose appropriations have 
been made by Congress each year. Many 
miles of track have been ballasted,; steel 

® bridges or earthen fills have been substi- 
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Promissory Notes Held Taxable; |New Drought Noted |( eneral In 
ceptances Also Liable 


Promesory notes and trade accept- 
ances made payable at a designated 
bank are subject to the bank check tax 
enacted by Congress in the Revenue Act 
of 1932, the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
announced, Aug. 17, in an informal ruling. 

Both promissory notes and trade ac- | 
ceptances are treated by a bank just as a 


check would be and are debited to the} 


account of the acceptor or maker, the 
Bureau points out, adding that_the note 
or acceptance is therefore an order to 
pay and subject Ao the tax. 

The informal ruling of the Bureau fol- 
lows in full text: . 

“Relating to Regulations 42, Section 751: 
Reference is made to your letter of June 
22, 1932, with which there were sub- 
mitted a form of trade acceptance and 
a form of promissory note for ruling as 
to the application of the tax imposed by 
section 751 of the Revenue Act of 1932. 


Notes\and Acceptance Liable 


“Both the promissory note and the ac- 
ceptance printed on the face of the draft 
are made payable at a designated bank. 
An acceptance made payable at a desig- 
nated bank must be treated, for the pur- 








July Foreign Trade 
At Lowest Level in 
Quarter of Century 


Larger Decline in Imports | 
Than in Exports Raises 
Favorable Balance to Its| 
Highest Level of Year 


American foreign trade declined in July 
to a new low level compared to any 
period in recent years with imports suf- 
fering more severely thah exports, ac- 
cording to information made available 
Aug. 17 by the Department of Commerce. 


For the first time in nearly a quarter | 


of a century imports fell below $100,000,- 
000, while exports exceeded this mark by 
only $7,000,000, preliminary figyres show. 


The July exports of $107,000,000, com- 
pared with $114,259,000 in June, were the 
lowest of any month since July, 1908, 
when the amount -was only $103,200,000, 
it was pointed out. Imports dropped from 
$111,405,000 in June to $79,000,000 last 
month, which was the smallest total re- 
corded since July, 1904, when the figure 
was $71,200,000. 


The foilowing additional information | 


was supplied: 
Favorable Balance Rises 


The decrease in both exports and im- 
ports of merchandise fn July was greater 
than that which usually occurs at this 
season of the year. With the compara- 
tively great recession in buying from for- 
eign sources, the favorable balance of 
trade for the past month, $28,000,000, was 
the largest so far this year The favorable 
balance in June was only $5,000,000 and 
in July, 1931, it was $6,000,000. 

The import total was brought down 
partially by smaller incoming shipments 
of coffee, crude rubber and crude petro- 
leum. Rubber and oil, along with lumber 
and copper, had shown a considerable in- 
crease in June in anticipation of the new 
Federal taxes. 

Despite the export decline, exports of 
raw cotton, one of the major items in 
foreign trade, Showed another gain over 
June. Wheat shipments overseas were 
somewhat lower. Data for other com- 
modities are not yet available. 

Decline in Autos Large 

A large share of the decline in exports 
was doubtless in automobiles and other 
finished manufactured articles. 

In addition to the decline in the move- 
ment of merchandise in and out of the 
country, the foreign trade figures reflect 
the virtual cessation of a heavy drain on 
American gold. From $226,117,000 in gold 
sent from the country in June, the amount 
slumped to $23,474,000 last-month. Gold 
imports were also down, from $20,070,000 
to $16,334,000, 

Silver exports declined from $1,268,000 
in June to $828,000 last month, with im- 
ports falling from $1,401,000 to $1,288,000. 

Official figures have not yet been com- 
piled to show just what part coffee, rybber 
and oil took in the 29 per cent import de- 
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|must fe held to be instruments subject 


| presented for 


as Orders on Bank, 


pose of the Federal check tax, as a sep- 
arate instrument from the draft upon 
the face of which it is printed. 
“According to your letter, the printed 
acceptance, as well as the promissory note, 
when presented to the bank at maturity, 
is treated by the bank just as a check 
would be and is debited to the account 
of the acceptor or maker. Soth the prom- 
issory note and the acce nce are there- 
fore in legal effect wri'::n orders to a 
designated bank for the p>;7ment of money. 
“Being orders directed to a bank, they 
are orders drawn upon a bank within the 
meaning of the act. Accordingly they 


to the Federal check tax.” 

The following additional 
was made available: 

There has been some question in the 
minds of bankers whether or not the 
bank check tax is applicable to trade 
acceptances and promissory notes marked 
i“payable at” a designated bank. Re- 
quests for rulings on the point have been 
received. 

After careful consideration of the legal 
and banking aspects of the two situations, 
the opinion has been formed that both 
such instruments are taxable under the 
statute. 

Liability Under Former Ruling 

When the stamp tax on bank checks} 
was formerly in effect, back in 1928, a, 
regulation of the Treasury required the} 
drawer of a trade acceptance to affix a) 
documentary stamp at the time the) 
instrument was drawn, and the acceptor | 
to affix a second at the time of accept-| 
ance. 

Banking practice is to debit maturing 
acceptances and promissory notes of cus- 
tomers to their accounts when they are 
yment, just as checks are 
charged. They are considered in legal | 
theory as orders for the payment of! 
money, and so within the wording of the | 
| statute. : 


Policy for Marketing 


Of Cotton Is Adopted 


Loans to Pay Harvest Costs 
Also Authorized by De- 


partment of Agriculture 


information | 











Adoption of a policy designed to pro- 
mote “orderly marketing” of cotton 
against which the Federal Government 
has liens to secure crop production loans, 
and authorization of advances of four- 
fifths of a cent a pound to farmers with 
the cotton as securty and,of their use of 
the cottonseed, to pay harvest costs were 
announced Aug. 17 by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The advances of four-fifths of a cent 
may be made by warenouse owners, co- 
operative associations, or others with whom 
the cotton is stored, the Department ex- 
plained, and the Department will waive 
its prior lien to the extent of these ad- 
vances. Farmers will not be required to 
sell their cotton at once to settle the 
Government ioans, it was stated, but may 
store it for sale under certain circum- 
stances by March 1 and under other 
specified conditions by May 1 of next year. 


Cotton Loans Outstanding 

The total of crop production loans of 
1932 is about $65,000,000, it was stated 
orally at the Department, and a large 
percentage was loaned to farmers in the 
cotton belt. The amount of cotton which 
will be stored as security for the loans 
cannot be estimated, it was added, but it 
probably will be a “considerable amount.” 
Cotton valued at nearly $12,000,000 was 
stored as security for crop loans of 1931, 
according to Department records. The 
Department’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Use of the’ cottonseed and advances 
wherever necessary of four-fifths of a 
cent a pound on lint cotton to cover such 
costs as picking, ginning, and bagging, 
has been authorized for farmers who bor- 
rowed money from the Government last 
Spring, H. S. Clarke, national director 
of the 1932 Crop Production Loan Office, 
announces, 


Orderly Marketing Promoted 
At the same time Mr. Clarke announced 
a policy aimed at promoting orderly mar- 
keting of the cotton upon which Fed- 
eral funds have been itoaned. Although 
crop production loans fall due Nov. 30, 
1932, farmers may store cotton in li- 
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Billion and Quarter Spent Yearly 


To Maintain City School Systems 


anes sum of $1,210,086,574 is required 

annually to maintain public city 
schools in areas with a population in 
excess Of 2,500, L. B. Herlihy, assistant 
statistician of the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation, stated orally Aug. 17. 

This amount is derived from taxable | 
property whose true valuation is $146,- 
070,826,000, the average tax rate for | 
school purposes being $8.28 per $1,000. 
The assessed valuation of the taxable ' 
city property amounts to $103,478,472,000, 
or 70.8 per cent of the true valuation. | 
The following additional information 
was supplied by Mr. Herlihy: 

The Office of Education has just com- 
pleted its biennial study on financial 
statistics of city schools, covering the five 
groups of cities ranging from those with 
a population in excess of 100,000 to those | 
of 2,500 population. 

The assessed valuation of the prop- 
erty in cities of more than 100,000 popu- 
lation from which schools receive their 
support is $63,497,997,000 compared with 
$4,168,336,000 in the smallest cities rang- 
ing from 2,500 to 5,000 population. 

The assessed valuation of property 


| 





furnishing revenue to cities from 30,000 
to 100,000 is $15,484,599,000, for those be- 
tween 10,000 and 30,000, it is $12,343,355,- 
000, and from the fourth group, be- 
tween 5,000 and 10,000 population, it is 
$7,984,185,000. 

The true valuaion of property taxed in 
cities from which schools derive their 
support totals $83,986,480,000 in group I 
which has over 100,000 population, $23,- 
150,085,000 in Group II with a popula- 
tion between 30,000 and 100,000, $19,506,- 
067,000 in Group III with a population 
between 10,000 and 30,000. For the 40 
group of cities, those ranging in popu- 
lation from 5,000 to 10,000 the true prop- 
erty valuation is $12,451,900,000, and for 
the smallest population group, between 
2,500 and 5,000, it is placed at $6,976,- 
294,000. 

The comparttive summary of taxation 
and values for the five city groups in- 
dicates that there is a wide variation 
in the educationa! effort as made by 
these cities. For instance, in Group I 
it is found that the ratio of assessed 
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{and Ohio, Mr. Kincer said. 


WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, AUGUST 18, 1932 


In Several States 


Lack of Moisture in Mid-Atlan- 
tic Region Said to Rival Dry 
Period of 1930 


While scattered rainfall during the last 
week benefited crops over large areas in 
the interior States, a drought rivaling the 
record drought of 1930 continued in the 
Middle Atlantic region and crops in the 
Wisconsin-Minnesota-North Dakota area 
were suffering severely from lack of mois- 
ture, J. B. Kincer, Chief of the Division 
of Agricultural Meteorology of the United 
States Weather Bureau, stated orally 
Aug. 17. (The Bureau’s weekly review of 
weather and crop conditions appears in 
full text on page 6.) 

Truck crops, corn, and pastures, which 
affect the milk supply, have been severely 
damaged in the last eight weeks in the 
region embracing Virginia, ryland, Del- 
aware, New Jersey, most of Pennsylvania, 
In the region 
of the District of Columbia, he said, rain-~- 
fall has been only 41 per cent of normal 
during that period, the fall totaling 3.42 
inches, only nine-tenths of an inch above 
the record 1930 low, compared to a nor- 
mal rainfall of 8.3 inches. The remainder 
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Banking Committee 


To Hold Meetings for 


New England Groups 


Representatives of Various 
Industries and Banks to 
Assemble Preliminary to 
National Conference 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 17.—Group meet- 
ings with representatives of the shoe and 


\leather industry. cotton and textile in-} 


dustry. wool trade, cooperative banks and 
savings banks have been arranged by the 


| banking and industrial committee of the 
| first Federal reserve district, according to 


announcement by Carl P. Dennett, chair- 
man of the committee. 


Letter to Bankers 


At the same time Mr. Dennett made 
public a letter which the committee has 
addressed tojfhe presidents of 411 commer- 
cial banks in the district, suggesting that 
they borrow from the reserve bank if nec- 
essary to meet the credit requirements of 
their communities, and that they make 
clear to business interests that there is 
no necessity to curtail the volume of their 
operations because of any lack of ample 
credit. 

The letter suggests that such borrow- 
ings be specially designated in the banks’ 
published statements by some such char- 
acterization as “for purposes of custom- 
ers’ manufacturing requirements.” 


Meeting in Boston 


“In response to a call issued by Carl 
P. Dennett, chairman of the Banking and 
Industrial Committee of the first Federal 
reserve district,” reads a formal announce- 
ment of the industrial oup meetings, 
“there will be held at the Federal re- 
serve bank in Boston on Tuesday,: Aug. 
23, at 10 a. m. a meeting with the repre- 
sentatives of the shoe and leather in- 
dustry, at 11:30 a. m. a meeting with the 
representatives of the cotton and textile 
industry, at 2 p. m. a meeting with the 
wool trade, and at 3:10 p. m. a meeti 
with the officials of the cooperative banks 
and savings banks. 

“These meetings will be held in prep- 
aration for the economic conference that 
has been called by President Hoover for 
Aug. 25 at 10 a. m. at the! Treasury De- 
partment at Washington, at which time 
the President, the Secretary of the Treas- 
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House Clerk to Rule 
On Loans Publicity 


To Decide on Disposition of Re- 
construction Finance Report 


The position and action which the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
South Trimble, will take regarding the so- 
called “publicity of Aoans of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation” section of 
the Emergency Relief Act of 1932 will be 
set out in a statement which he will issue 
on Aug. 18, Mr. Trimble stated’ orally, 
Aug. 17. 

The clause of the Emergency Relief Act 
about which there was considerable con- 
troversy when the measure was before 
Congress, and upon which Mr. Trimble 
will render his decision on Aug. 18, 
follows: 

“The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion shall submit monthly to the President 
and to the Senate and House of. Repre- 
sentatives (or the Secretary of the Senate 
and the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
fives, if those bodies are not in session), 
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found on Page 2. 
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quiry 
In Utility Field 


Nears Final Stage 


Preliminary Investigations 
Of Several Remaining 
Power Groups Begun, 
Says Trade Commission 


Task to Be Finished 
Within Fiscal Year 


Various Accountants’ Reports 
Announced in Readiness for 
Resumption of Public Hear- 
ings in September 


The Federal Trade Commission is pre- 
paring to start on the last stages of its 





general inquiry into public utility hold- 
ing companies, preliminary field _investi- 
gations having begun on several of the 
large power groups still to be examined 
and certain accountants’ reports already 
having been completed for presentation 


at the resumption of public hearings next 
month, it was stated oraily Aug. 17 at the 
offices of the Commission. 

The Commission’s inquiry, which was 
begun four and one-half years ago andj 
which was instituted in accordance with 
Senate Resolution 83, adopted on Feb. 15, 
1928, is to be completed during the pres- 
ent fiscal year. At the conclusion of the 
hearings the Commission is to advise Con- 
gress what legislation, if any, should be 
enacted relative to the operation of hold- 
ing companies. The Commission supplied 
the following additional information. 


Available Funds Reduced 


Although the appropriations for the 
Commission’s activities during the pres- 
ent fiscal year were somewhat reduced at 
the last session of Congress, arrangements 
have been made to carry out the Senate 
resolution directing the power inquiry and 
to bring to a conclusion the most im- 
portant and far-reaching investigation 
undertaken by this Federal agency in the 
18 years of its existence. 

Since the initial hedring on March 8, 
1928, the Commission has taken approxi- 
mately 45 volumes of testimony, 37 of 
which have been put into printed form. 
The publicity or propaganda phase of the 
investigation as fo utility-association ac- 
tivities occupies 20 full volumes and ad- 
ditional testimony bearing on public re- 
lations activities appears in a few other 
parts of the record. 


Financial Aspects Studied 


Since Feb. 24, 1930, hearings have been 
confined for the most part to the financial 
and management aspects of utilities and 
their holding companies and the remain- 
ing volumes are devoted almost entirely 
to these phases of the investigation. 

Practically every important public utility 
holding company, whose operations extend 
into two or more States, has been or will 
be studied by Commission examiners as 
part of the general power investigation. 
Thus far the Commission’s examinations 
have included the foilowing holding com- 
pany groups: 

American Gas and Electric Company; 
Electric Bond and Share Company; W. B. 
Feshay Company; Southeastern Power 
and Light Company (one of the predeces- 
sors to Commonwealth and Southern Cor- | 
poration); New England Power Associa- 
tion; North American Company; Middle 
West Utilities Company; Standard Gas 
and Electric Company; North American 
Light and Power Company; Associated 
Gas and Electric Company. 

Subsidiaries Inquired Into 


These companies have formed the nu-| 
cleus thus far of the Commission’s pro- 
gram of public utility investig\tion. 
Through them, reports have been sub- 
mitted on more than 100 operating, man- 
agement, servicing, and sub-holding com- 
panies. The Comniission has inquired into 
practically every important phase of the 
financial structure of these companies and 
their relations to and between parent and 
affilated companies. 

Among the major subjects covered in the 
examinations into these companies have | 











been (1) the growth of capital assets and 
liabilities, (2) the issues of securities and | 
the proceeds and expenses of such issues, | 
(3) the extent of interest of the holding | 
company in subsidiary public utilities and | 
other companies, and their relations with | 
each other, 4) the service furnished to| 
such public utility corporations by such | 
holding companies and their affiliated com- | 
panies, the fees, commissions, bonuses, | 
etc., made therefore, (5) the earnings and | 
expenses of such companies, (6) inter- | 


‘Inroads of 
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Dett= the tremendous growth of | 
air mail during the last two years, 
this branch of mail transportation has 
exerted no appreciable influence upon 
railway mail, and will not do-so until 
short-haul aviation routes are developed 
more fully, it was stated orally Aug. 17 
by Eugene W. Satterwhite, Acting Super- 
intendent of the Division of Railway 
Mail Service, Post Office Department. 
“The railroads have not yet felt a 
material competitive influence from air 
mail, because the total volume of mail 
is so great that the amount now carried 
by air—although it has grown tremen- 
dously in recent years—is not a large 
enough proportion to reduce materially 
the amount carried by trains,” he said. 





“Railroads are not much worried about 
the air mail now, but they will be when 
short-haul routes are a regular and 
stable feature of air transportation be- | 
tween near by business centers.” 

The following additional information 


. 


' 
Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. 


| New Jersey, Wisconsin and Ohio. 
| Wisconsin and Ohio are seeking relief 
) loans from the Corporation, but New Jer- 
|sey is not asking for Federal help, Mr. 


Air Mail on 
Carried by Rail Found Negligible 


| ice, 
| two-hundredth of the total volume of 
| mail carried by rail and air. 


veloping rapidly, 


YEARLY 


Cc, INDEX 


Loan Is Sanctioned 


To Boston & Maine 


Railroad to Borrow 10 Millions 
Of Reconstruction Funds to 
Meet Maturities 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission 
approved Aug. 17, a 2-year loan of 
$10,000,000 to the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road from the wNeconstruction Finance 
Corporation. (Finance Docket No. 9358) 
The money is to be used to pay off $2,- 
563,000 funds borrowed from banks to pay 
off maturing bonds, $1,815,160 of overdue 
vouchers, $114,000 installment on equip- 
ment obligations due April 21, 1932, and 
$716,200 on later installments on equip- 


|ment trust obligations, $1,651,013 as es- 


timated capital expenditures included in 
the 1932 improvement budget, $811,000 es- 


timated as amount payable to the Railroad | 
| Credit Corporation for the remainder of 


the current year, $5,391,000 of maturing 
bonds, and $524,238 on amounts due 
signal companies on existing contracts. 

As security for the loan it is proposed 
to pledge $2,000,000 of the road’s general 
mortgage, 5 per cent, series KK bonds 
due in 1952, $10,000,000 of general mort- 
gage 6 per cent series LL bonds due 1962, 
and $5,500,000 additional 6 per cent gen- 
eral mortgage bonds not yet issued by 
the carrier. 

Excerpts fromm the report follow: 

The applicant represents that additional 
funds cannot be borrowed from the banks 
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Federal Agency Plans 
Correlation of Relief 


In Neighboring States 


First in Series of Confer- 
ences on Loans Is Spon- 
sored by Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation 


A series of conferences looking toward 
correlation of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation’s relief work in neighboring 
States has been begun by Fred C. Croxton, 
assistant to the directors, according to 
oral statements made Aug. 17 by J. D. 
Sears, deputy director of the New Jersey 
emergency relief commission. 

Almost.98 per cent of the funds granted 
to the Cérpotation for ‘relief loans to 
States still remains in the Corporation’s 
treasury at the end of the first four weeks 
of operations under the Emergency Relief 
and Construction Act of 1932, according 
to information made available at the 
Corporation's offices. 

Four Loans Made 

Four relief loans aggregating $6,748,746 
have been granted to Illinois, Ohio, Michi- 
gan and Louisiana out of the $300,000,000 
reiief fund, leaving more than $293,251,200 
still available, according to the informa- 
tion. 

Four weeks after the enactmebt of the 
Emergency Act the Corporation” has still 
to make use of the privilege to finance 
seif-liquidating construction projects or 
of the right to set up regional agricultural 
credit associations; both of these activities 
are receiving constant consideration by the 


| directors, but many unsolved problems re- 


main, according to oral statements. 
Additional Loans Considered 

. Some loans on self-liquidating construc- 

tion projects may be made by the Corpo- 


|ration before the month is out. Large ap- 


plications, however, probably will not re- 
ceive attention until next month, and not 
until next Spring will the full tide of 
loans on such projects get under way. An 
advisory board of engineers must study 
and approve applications for loans on such 
projects. 

If $1,000,000 is placed in the building in- 
dustry it will do immense good through- 
out the country and in all branches of 
industry, the Corporation feels. 

Conferences to correlate the work un- 
dertaken under the relief loans of the 
Corporation are under way, according to 
Mr. Sears, who said that he was called 


| down to the Corporation to attend a meet- 


ing of representatives from New York, 
Both 


| Sears said. 


Among matters of relief administration 
which were discussed at the meeting was 
the question of how far certain States or 
counties can care for their needy persons, 
according to Mr. Sears. Comparison of 
forms and yrocedures used by various 
State relief commissions was made dur- 
ing the meeting, Mr. Sears said. 

* Only 2.2 per cent of the: $300,000,000 re- 
lief fund has been used thus far. Four 
States are at present actively seeking 
loans from the Corporation—Virginia, 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


Volume 


was made available orally by Mr. Sat- 

terwhite and in Department records: 
Railroads carry_ about 15,000,000,000 

pieces of mail annually, whereas the 


| air mail transports only about 75,000,- 


000 pieces. That is, the railway mail 
service carries approximately 200 times 
as much mail as does the air mail serv- 
The air mail transports only one- 


Naturally, the railroads do not feel 
this reduction in their volume. For 
each letter carried by air, there are 200 


| carried by rail, and until.air transpor- 
| tation increases this proportion, the rail- 
| roads will not suffer. 


Commercial aviation, however, is de- 
and the time must 
come when air mail will take away a 
considerable part of the volume of mail 
now carried by rail. This is not a pros- 
pect of the immediate future, but is 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 
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F arm Mortgages 
Held by Insurers 


At Level of 1925 


Steady Decline in Long-term 
Credits to Farmers by 
Companies Noted by De- 
partment of Agriculture 


Amount Outstanding 
Placed at Two Billion 


Heavy Demands for Loans on 
Policies and Irregular Re- 
ceipt of Income Given as 
Factors in Reduction 


Farm mortgage loans of insurance com- 
panies, the source of long-term credits to 
farmers, have declined steadily in the last 
four years until they now are at approxi- 
mately thé level of the Spring of 1925, 
the Department of Agriculture stated in 
a report issued Aug. 17. 

“Heavy demands for policy loans and ir- 
regular .receipt of income have reduced 
the funds the companies have had avail- 
able for investment,” the Department said, 
“but in recent years the proportions in- 
vested in farm mortgages have continued 
to average about 19, per cent.” The de- 
cline in mortgage’) of the companies, 
it was added, is aScribable to smaller 
grants of: new loans, reductions of the 
amount outstanding by payments on prin- 
cipal to bring the loans “within manage- 
able limits,” and extinguishment of loans 
by foreclosures and assignments of title. 


Two Billion Outstanding 
Total farm loans by the companies out- 


| standing Jan. 1, 1932, were estimated at 


2,015,284.000, which was 93 per cent of 
the peak reached Jan. 1, 1928. Excerpts 
from the report, prepared by David L. 
Wickens, Agricultural Economist of the 
Division of Agricultural Finance, follow: 
Life insurance companies are the most 
important source of long-term farm credit. 
Soon after 1920 these agencies surpassed 
all other sources in the volume of farm 
loans held; and in 1928, their estimated 
holdings comprised nearly 23 per cent of 
all farm-mortgage credit in the United 
States. 


The distribution of the farm-loan ‘busi-_ 
ness of the companies’ shows a great pre- 
dominance in the four central divisions 
which center on the Mississippi Valley. 
Approximately 76 per cent of the total 
farm loans of insurance companies is in 
the North Central States, 58 per cent be- 
ing in the West Nofth Central division 
and 24 per cent in the State of Iowa. 
For many years the companies have done 
comparatively little loaning on farm prop- 
erty in the New England and Middle At- 
lantic States where local supplies of cap- 
ital are usually in excess of local demands. 


Decline Noted Since 1927 


Outstanding farm loans of insurance 
companies reached a peak for the country 
as a whole in the latter part of 1927 and 
have since declined. In the West North 
Central and West South Central Divisions 
also, the peaks were reached in that year. 
In New England, Middle Atlantic, and 
Mountain regions loans have been declin- 
ing throughout the period covered. 

Only in two geographic divisions, the 
East North Central and the Pacific, was 
the total volume of farm loans held by 
the companies larger in 1931 than at any 
previous date. Nine States—Washington, 
Nevada, Texas, Illinois, Wisconsin, Mich- 
igan, West Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Maryland—had more farm real estate 
credit from this source than during earlier 
years. 

Among the variety of factors that have 
produced this important reversal in trend 
of outstanding credit have been ‘the 
smaller amounts granted on new and re- 
newed loans because of the declining value 
of farm land, and reduction by payment 
on principal necessary to bring indebted- 
ness within manageable limits. In addi- 
tion, considerable amounts of credit have 
been extinguished through foreclosure or 
voluntary assignment of title. 


New Loans Are Tabulated 


New loans, in which are often included 
loans renewed, have declined markedly 
since 1927 when a total of 279,000,000 was 
reported by the 226 companies as com- 
pared with 194,000,000 in 1930. New loans 
during these four years have represented 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 


Federal Expenditures 
Reduced $49,000,000 


Amount Is Saved in First Month 
Of New Economy Program 


More than $49,000,000 was cut from the 
expenditures of the 12 major executive 
departments of the Government and of 
the various independent establishmenis 
during July, the first month of the new 
fiscal year, according to statistics made 
available Aug. 17 at the Treasury De- 
partment. 

The administrative branch of the Gov- 
ernment cost the public funds $197,213,782 
during July, 1932, as compared with $246,- 
224,509 during the same moth in 1931, a 
reduction of $49,010,727, according to the 
Treasury Department accounts. Addi- 
meet information made available fol- 
ows: 

The Government is now operating under 
the reduced appropriation bills and the 
Economy Act which Congress passed. Its 
general expenditures at the end of July, 
1932, were $198,773,771 as compared witn 
$246,546,350 in the same month a year ago, - 

Three of the major departménts in the 
executive branch reported increased ex-" 
penditures. for the first month of the néw 
fiscal year. The Veterans’ Administration 
showed an increase of almost $2,900,000) 
the Department of the Interior an in- 
crease of more than $1,100,000 and the- 
Department of State an increase of $53,600, 


[Continued on Page 3, Column Le 
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Find Market in 
‘North Manchuria 


‘Products Found on Shelves 
Of Shops in Wide Variety 
And 30 American Firms 
In Business in Harbin 


While there are probably not more than 
400 Americans in Harbin and the whole 
of north Manchuria, that territory, 
which has been the center of interna-| 
tional political discussions through many 
months, is subject to important Amer- 
ican influence, according to a new analy- 
sis of Manchurian trade and industry sent | 
to the Department of Commerce by Julean 
Arnold, Commercial Attache at Shanghai, 

Mr. Arnold’s report shows that the 
American consulate at Harbin carries a 
list of 30 American firms engaged in ac-| 
tive business there, but he explained that 
probably half of them were more Rus- 
sian than American as to personnel. Amer- 
ican influence prevails, however, in man- 
agement of the businesses and that influ- | 


ence obviously spreads beyond the mere ||| 


confines of the plants or offices. 
American Influence Strong 
Mr. Arnold’s report follows in full text: 
Prior to the construction of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway in north Manchuria dur- 
ing the last few years of the past cen- 





tury, Harbin did not, exist. Similarly, | 
north Manchuria, which is about equal) 


in area to the State of Texas, owes its| 
population and economic development to| 
the completion of this Sino-Russian rail- | 
way. It is still today a great frontier) 


country, and, although it has a population | 


of about 13,000,000, north Manchuria is| 
more undeveloped than much of our Mid- 
dle West or western Canada. 


Harbin, the commercial metropolis, is| |} 


situated on the Sungari River, an affluent | 
of the Amur, which is navigable for 600) 
miles above the Amur. 
about 46 degrees north, corresponding with 
that of Montreal, Canada. 
Cosmopolitan City of Harbin 

Harbin is more European in complexion 
than any other city in the Far East ex- 
cepting Siberian cities. Its population 
comprises about 300,000 Chinese, who, for 
the most part, occupy the so-called Chi- 
nese City; about 60,000 Russians, one- 


third of whorn are citizens of Soviet Rus- | 


sia; 5,000 Poles, and 5,000 each of Japa- 
nese and Koreans, There are also about 
100 each of Britishers, Germans, 
Americans resident in this truly cosmo-| 
politan city. 

Harbin is the center of a great agri- 
cultural empire. The little soybean, which 
during the past few decades has achieved 
for itself a very prominent place in the| 





trade of the world, is the principal agri-| |} 


cultural product of North Manchuria. 
Wheat ranks second and millet and kao- 
liang also figure prominently in the life) 
of -North Manchuria’s predomininantly | 


farming population. In industrial develop- | | 
ment bean-oil and flour mills and the |) 


timber industry comprise the bulk of North | 
Manchuria’s activities. | 
United States Trade With Harbin | 
Although the American population in 
Harbin, which in reality is the American | 
population of the whole of North Man-| 
churia, comprises no more than about 100, | 


yet the United States has achieved a con- ' 


siderable place of influence in its trade} 
and industry. In most trading ports in 
China missionaries form an important if 
not the principal element in the American | 
community; in North Manchuria they are| 
few. The American consulate general at 
Harbin has probably fewer American mis- 
sionaries in its district than any other 
consular district in China. Thus, the 
American population of Harbin is essen- 
tially a trading one. 

On the other hand, the consulate gen- 
eral carries a list of 30 American firms 
functioning at Harbin, and it is probably 
correct to say that the principal foreign 
bank in Harbin is American. About half 
of the general firms are of more Russian 
complexion as to personnel than Ameri- 
can, however, and so may be described, | 
perhaps, as really but nominally Ameri- 
can. 

There is, for instance, a bank in Harbin 
incorporated under the laws of the State 
of Nevada in which the only American 
citizen concerned with its proprietorship 
is the daughter of the president, a child 
born in California less than three years 
age. 

Trade Outlook Dimmed 

There are about a dozen more important 
and pronouncedly American concerns at 
Harbin. These include branches of one 
of the largest American agricultural im- 
plement companies, two large American | 
petroleum concerns, a sewing machine) 
company, a large American machinery and 
import firm, several motorcar agencies, | 
fur exporters, and two motion-picture dis- 
tributors. In addition, recently there was 
incorporated under the China Trade Act 
the largest flour mill among Harbin's 23 
flour mills, which has a daily capacity of 
2,500 darrels. 

The outlook for American trade in 
Harbin, however, has been dimmed con- | 
siderably by the events of the past year. 
Military activities in Manchuria, for the 
time being at least, have disrupted se- 
riously the economic life of this region. 

Farmers, it is feared, will not be able 
to plant more than 50 or 60 per cent of 
the usual crops this year, owing to in-| 
creased wrigandage and general disorder. 
Furthermore, the greatly lessened demand 
abroad for soybeans and bean. products 
has curtailed severely the purchasing 
power of the agricultural masses. 

In the American consulate general's an- 
nual trade report for 1931, it was estimated 
that Harbin’s commercial enterprises dur- 
ing that year averaged but 40 to 50 per 
ceni of the turnover of the previous year. 
It also was estimated that the retail trade 
dropped from 60 to 80 per cent as com- 
pared with that for the year 1929, and that 
the buying capacity of Manchurian con- 
sumers decreased by 70 per cent as com- 
pared with 1929, 

American Films and Automobiles 

Outwardiy, however, Harbin does not 
give the appearance of suffering severely 
from a business and economic depression. 


The cabarets and other places of amuse- | 


ment appear to be carrying on as usual. 
There are six talkie motion-picture 
houses in Harbin, two of which are oper- 
ated under American auspices. Probably 
upwards of 90 per cent of the films shown 
in these theaters are American. 
Naturally, in a city where Russian and 
Chinese are the dominant languages, the 
American sound films which are most 


Popular are those which depend the least | 


upon dialogue for their suecess, 

There are 1,400 motor cars and 150 mo- 
tor busses in Harbin, nearly all American. 
In the Russian section of the city fares 
are so low on theRussian-operated busses, 
taxis, and jitneys that the Chinese 
ricksha can not compete. This is per- 
haps the first evidence anywhere in China 


é 


Its latitude is/]) 


and | || 


| 
| | 


| slices of lemon, is a very popular beverage | ceeded, in fact, by exports. Butter prices, | 
j among all classes. 
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« « « READERS’ SUMMARY » » » 


Agriculture and Food 
Products 


Drought conditions in Middle Atlantic re- 
gion said to rival record drought of 1930, 
says Weather Bureau. 4 


Page 1}, col. 
‘Crops in interior States benefited by local 
rainfall during week, says ‘Weather Sarees, 
e 6, col. 
Farm mortgage loans of insurance compa- 
nies reduced to level of 1925, says Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
Page 1, col. 7 


Policy for marketing allopted and loans 
for harvesti: of cotton authorized by De- 
partment of riculture, / 

Page 1, col. 3 


Exports of pork products declined for first 
ave months of year, says Department of 
Commerce. 


Page 8, col. 6/ New British tariff said to be hardship on 
Few kindergarteris eliminated because of - P 
Teduced school budgets, says Federal Office American leather exporters. Page 3, col. 7 


of Education. : 
Page 3, col. 2} National Defense 


Exnorting and Importing United States to send nayal representative 


to London to discuss naval reduction infor- 
Exports of pork products declined for first artm 
seven months of year, says Department of mally, says State Dep: ent. 
erce. 


Comm Page 3, col. 6 
Page 7. col.3| New Processes : 
N § 
lew British tariff said to be hardship on Glue wi cell ul Shireen 


American leather exporters. 
” Page 3, col. 7} German market, Department of Commerce 
Bureau of Commerce and Industry to stim- 


Page 3, col. 1 
ulate export trade. 
F Page 3, col. 3 


Paper and Printing 


Production of newsprint in Canada lowest 
since 1927, says Depprtment of Commerce. 


Page 3, col. 3 
Patents 


Patent covering clicker arm of aluminum 
| alloy in clicking machine used in manufac- 
| ture of shoes held invalid; United Shoe 
Machinery Co, v, E. H. Ferree Co. et al.; 
District Court, Western District of New 
ork. 


Federal Courts 


Patent covering clicker arm of aluminum 
| alloy in clicking machine used in manufac- 
; ture of shoes held invalid; United Shoe 
Machinery Co. v. E. H. Ferree Co. et _al.; | 
| omens Court, Western District of New 
| York. 


Page 7, col. 3 

New standards fixed for “Extra White” up- 

land cotton effective next August, Depart- 

ment of Agriculture announces. 

- Page 3, col. 4 

Advance in price levels of butter and 

cheese higher in United States than abroad. 

? Page 2, col. 3 

Bovine tuberculosis reached new low mark 

ef infection in Illinois last year, says Direc- 
tor of State Department of Agriculture. 

Page 3, col. 5 

secretary to 


Page 4, col. 2 


s . 
Foreign Relations 
United States to send naval representative 
to London to discuss naval reduction infor- | 
mally, says State Department. 
Page 3, col. 6 


Page 4, col. 2 


Petroleum and Its Products 


Motorists in Massachtsetts used less gaso- 
line in July than in _ cortesponding month 
of last year, State Tax Commissioner an- 


nounices, 
Page 5, col. 2 
Oil. stabilization measures in Kansas re- 
viewed by member of State Public Service 
Commission. 
Page 2, col. 7 


Edgar Markham appointed 


Federal Farm Board. 





Page 2, col. 6 


Banks and Banking 


Home Loan Bank Board to study condi- 
tions in regional areas, 


Foreign Trade 


July foreign trade at lowest level in quar- 
ter of century, however, larger decline in 
imports than exports raises favorable bal- 
ance to year’s high mark. 








Page 1, col. 1 Page 1, col. 2 


Conferences of industries and banks ar- 
ranged by banking and industrial committee 
of first Federal reserve district. 

Page 1, col, 4/ 


Promissory notes and trade acceptance 
Mable to check tax under ruling of Internal 


ri Bureau. 
ao Page 1, col, 2 


Forestry 


Value, use and construction of trails in 
State forests discussed by District Forester, | 
Department of Forests and Waters, Com- 
} monwealth of Pennsylvania. 


Postal Service 


Deposits of $50,000,000 in postal savings 
accounts in July raise total of accounts to 
more than $800,000,000. 

Page 3, col. 2 


Post Office Department announces in- 
crease in weight limit of parcels post pack- 
ages for Uruguay. 


Page 8, col. 5 | 
| General Business Conditions | 


Indicators of current business for week 
ended Aug. 13 made public by Commerce | 
| Department. 


Census 
Changes in status of State banks are an- 
nounced. 


Page 7, col, 2 
Inroads of @r mail have not materiaily 
reduced volume carried by trains, Post Office 
Page 7, col. 7 ‘ ian sats ree R ewt 2 Department states. 

f liquidator of bank to assess| American business relations wit or’ 
aedibeiare is not asset that may be trans- | Manchuria discussed in trad®@ advices. 


ferred in sale of assets, under Florida law, Page 2, col. 1 


is ruling of State Attorney General. c overnment Finance 


Page 7, col. 4 

Federal expenditures reduced $49,000,000 in 
! first month of new fiscal year under econ- 
omy appropriation program, Treasury De- 
partment states. 


Page 1 
Daily statement of the United 
Treasury. 


Page 1, col, 5 
| Production Statistics 


Production of newsprint in Canada lowest 
since 1927, says Department of pmarneese. 3 
: ‘age 3, col. 
Construction 


Proposals of Prof. H.D. Simpson, of North- | 
western University, Chicago, for easing tax 
burden as means to encourage home owner- 
ship by tax on incomes and other sources of 
wealth presented by Chief of Division of 
Building and Housing, Department of Com- | 
merce. 


|Public Service 


Edgar Markham appointed secretary to 
Federal Farm Board. 
Page 2, col. 6 


. eye, 
Public Utilities 
Continuation of excerpts from transcript 
of testimony before Federal Trade Commis- 
sion relative to affairs of Associated Gas & 


Electric Co. 
Page 5, col. 3 
Federal Trade Commission prepares to en- 
ter last stage of general inquiry into public 
utility holding companies. 


, col, 7} 
States 


Page 7, col, 2 
Treasury offers issue of $60,000,000 in 91- 
| day bills to refinance maturing issue. 
Page 8, col. 1} Page 7, col. 1 


Corporation Finance |Health 


ferences begun on correlating Value of sun-rays in development of 

at a Reconstruction Finance Cor- healthy child discussed by Director of Child 

poration. Hygiene, Department of Health, State of 
Page 1, col. 6 


Connecticut. 
Clerk of House to annoumce decision, as = abt caealy 
osing of report 0: econ- | . , 
publicity in disposing Immigration 


struction Finance Corporation on loans ex- 
tended as emergency relief. | wmigrants from Australia exceeding ar- 
Page 1. col. 4 | rivals. 


oston & Maine is authorized by Inter- 
ane Commerce Commission to borrow $10,- 
000,000 from Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration to meet maturities. 


e 1, col. 5 

Member of Utiiities Commission in Ohio | 
—_— to retain position pending disposition 
of pending Columbus case. 


Radio 


Application for licenses submitted to Fed- 
eral Radio Commission, 
Page 6, col. 1 





Page 7, col. 7 
| Page 2, col. 6 
Insurance 


_ col. 6| . New life insurance business for July and 
v Page 1, co | for seven-month period is below level of 
° | year ago. 
Credit Information Sane seek? 


Brazil, by decree, authorizes new type of; New risk status denied to consolidation of 
referred stockholders with definite privi- | corporations by New York Superintendent of | 


eges | Insurance. | 
’ Page 7, col. 4) > pelea Page 5, col. 1} 
vice organized in China supplies emporary Assistan nsurance Commis- 

sonsnen ‘mercnante with trade and credit in- | sioner named in Oklahoma. 


formation. 


Current Law 


Latest decisions of Federal 
= Page 4, col. 5 


Railroads 


Rulings in rate and finance cases and re- 
ports of examiners announced by Interstate 
Commerce Commission. j 

* Page 6, col. 5 

Alaska railroad reduces operating deficit 
to lowest point in six years, Interior Depart- 
ment announces. Page 1, col. 1 

Certain rates on lumover ordered suspended 
by Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Page 6, col. 5 

Boston & Maine is authorized by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to borrow $10,- 

from Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration to meet maturities. 


Page 5, col. 6 

Farm mortgage loans of insurance compe- | 
nies reduced to level of 1925, says Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture. 


Page 3, col. 4) 


Page 1, col. 7 
International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7, col. 5 


and State 


Page 1, col, 6 
Attorney General of Florida rules that 
iL b gasoline brought into St&te by railroad for 
Nearly  $1,225,000,000 required yearly to | U@ or | use of railroad in State loses status as com- 
maintain public schools in cities. State provision of emergency work at labor | Modity in interstate traffic upon 24 hours’ 
: Page 1, col. 2 | camps in Pennsylvania described by Director | Storage and is lable to State tax. 
Library of Congress, accessions listed. a | of ployment. Department of Labor and | Page 7, col. 1 
e 4, col. 7 | Industry, Commonw ‘ee 

7 onwealth of Pennsylvanis: || Rubber Products 

Bureau of Standards making studies of 


books and publications listed. Page 8, col. 3 
Government Pee page 4. col. | Industrial fatalities fewer for month in 
decomposition of rubber by heat. 
: Page 7, col. 5 





Education 





of appropriations for education | New York. 
aro aheontes pupils discussed by Direc- ! Page 5, col. 6 


of motor transportation putting the coolie- 
drawn ricksha out of business. | 

Harbin seems to be the only city in | 
China which can boast of Soviet Russian | 


Advance in Prices of Butter and Cheese 
In Month Higher in America Than Abroad 
gas supply stations. This is as might be | . 
expected, for the reason that Soviet Rus- 


sia, working through the Chinese Eastern’ The recent rise in butter and cheese 
Railway, practically dominates the petro-' prices in the United States since the rec- 


— oa aa the ord low levels were reached in June has 


Russian section of Harbin one notes a been larger than the rise abroad and the 
store carrying a popular brand of Ameri-'| margin in favor of the domestic products 
can sewing machines, in which there ar€ has increased correspondingly, the De- 
a number of extremely attractive Chinese partment of Agriculture stated, Aug. 27, 
young ladies giving demonstrations OM|in a summary of the condition of the 
different types of machines. a in other world dairy industry. 
countries of the Far East, this company, putter prices, the Department said, af- 
maintains sewing schools in See ford an index of the basic relationship of 
educate people in the use of their prod-| foreign and domestic prices for dairy 
ucts. | products generally, and as such “might 
Large Fruit Cénsumption indicate prospective departure from thé 
Harbin’s population is evidently very recent trend in cheese imports or in ex- 
fond of fruit, if one may judge by the ports of concentrated milk as well as in 


; il feulk hawkare butter trade.” 
numero srult alls snd tru a - The statement follows in full text: 
on the streets. Consumption of fruit 


among the Chinese is fairly heavy, but The recent advance in prices of butter 


the abnormally high requirement in com- | a coe _ oo “es 
parison with that of similar populations sonal, hes. been greater it aamamiiie ame 
in other parts of China probably is due to : 


: in European markets. The margin of New 
the fruit purchases of the Russian element. | y,); wotten prices over Gauechaana on 
The Californa orange figures prominently aug 4 amounted to 7 cents, a rather wide 


on the fruit stands, and probably nowhere | spread for this time of year, particularly 
else in China are California lemons con-| when its ratio to prevailing low prices is 
sumed to such a large extent, the reason | considered. \? 
being probably that among the Russians! Recent imports of butter have been |i” both United States and European mar- 
hot tea served in glasses, with sugar and | quite unimportant and somewhat ex-|Xets. In European dairy countries gen- 

| erally, Wiiiter milk production was not un- 
usually heavy, the output having been 
checked by economy in the use of concen- 
trated feeds. 

European production was supplemented 
by record supplies from Southern Hemi- 
sphere sources, and total imports of butter 
into Great Britain and Germany reached 
new records during the past Winter. Since 
markets have. become more completely de- 


‘have strengthened notably in comparison 
‘with European markets. 


dairy products for the six months, Janu- 
ary to June, in comparison with the like 
period of 1931, was featured by a 27 per 
cent decline in Swiss cheese imports 
against a 12 per cent decline in “other” 
varieties and marked declines in exports 
of condensed, evaporated and dried milk. 
In both periods imports of less than a 
million pounds of butter were somewhat 
exceeded by exports. 

Imports of fresh milk and cream con- 
tinued negligible. The volume of both our 
import and export trade for the first half 
of this year, in dairy products as a whole, 
thus continued the decline of the previous 
| three years. 


Movements of Supplies 
In First and Second Quarters 

If comparison is made with correspond- 
ing periods of the previous year, supplies 
of butter appear to have been much 
heavier during the first quarter of this 
year and lighter during the second quarter 


: he. 2 en ? __ | however, afford something of an index of | 
Another American institution which is|the basic relationship between domestic 
making rapid headway on the streets of | and foreign prices of dairy products, gen- 
Harbin is the ice-cream cone, popular erally, and as such might indicate pros- 
with both Russian and Chinese children. pective departure from the recent trend 
Naturally, this is of local manufacture, but | in cheese imports or in exports of concen- | 
it owes its origin to the United States. trated milk as well as in butter trade. 
Shops Display American Goods Since the beginning of this year, do- 
In the show windows and on the shelves | Mestic and foreign supplies of butter have 
<a ’ tended to parallel each other rather 
of Harbin shops one can find a surpris- | closely, running heavier than in 1931 dur- 
ingly great variety of American man- ing the Winter months and lighter during 
factured_ products. Even in one of th@ the Spring. Indications of some impor- 
Soviet Russian stores, which carries 4 / tant shift from Spring to Fall freshening 
great variety of Moscow products, the of cows in the United States may tend 
only two non-Russian commodities to be | to prolong the paralleling tendency into | 
found are a popular brand of California |the new Southern Hemisphere season of 
canned fruits and a British chocolate. flush production. Butter stocks do not 


An inspection of the show cases of the | now appear excessive in either domestic 
shops along the streets indicates that! oy foreign markets. 


American products from nearly every sec- |kets although stocks in both are now in- 
tion of the United States can be found.| Prices Better Maintained | Creasing seasonally. 


It is true that some of these are carried | “ | Milk production during the past Winter 
only in small quantities, yet it is inter-| For Butter and Cheeses S P 


esting to note the great diversity of com- | 


modities as well as the large range _of butter prevailed during June in both the | ing seasons, according to reports compiled 
manufacturing commodities from which! ynited States and Europe, the recent sea- | by the International Argicultural Commis- 
they emanate. ee | sonal rise has been much more marked in | Sion and published by the Swiss Peasants’ 
Among the principal commodities of this country to date. In fact, some de-| Union in its 93rd report covering the first 
American origin displayed are sewing ma-/ cline is reported in important European | Quarter of 1932, The decreased output is 
chines, raisins, baking powder, thermos | markets during the past two weeks and | attributed to prolonged cold weather and 
flasks, _ playing cards, pharmaceutical | the margin in favor of domestic prices | light feeding of concentrated feed, the 
preparations, perfumes and toilet articles,| has become substantial. \latter reflecting the poor returns to 
gramophone records, chewing gum, leather On Aug. 4, the quotations of 20.75 cents | farmers. 
goods, oranges and lemons, shoes, locks; on 92 score in New York was 7.2 cents Imports of butter into Germany during 
and hardware fittings, motor cars and) above the Copenhagen official quotation | June amounted to only 10,803,000 pounds 
trucks, hosiery and underwear, wardrobe equivalent at current exchange to 13.6\as compared with 17,857 000 | pounds in 
trunks, ice cream freezers, tractors, and! cents. American type cheese, also, had| June of last year when importation into 
agricultural implements Among the! advanced during July in New York to 13.2|that important world market had alread 
comestibles are biscuits, dried fruits, wheat | cents, ‘and London quotations had de- 7 
|flakes, breakfast oats, Coca-Cola, ciga-|clined slightly, resulting in a notable 
rettes, and canned milk. | widening of margins to around 4 cents a 
—_———_—_——— |pound over Canadian and New Zealand | 
’ : i | cheddar in London. 

Canadian Telephone Link Owing in part to differences in exchange 

_ The all-Canadian telephone service | yates, monthly average margins in favor 
innaugurated early in 1932 has been ex-!of New York over Copenhagen butter 
| tended to embrace the British Isles. Serv-| prices have been materially wider during 
ice has been opened between Canada and | the first half of 1932 than in correspond- 
England, eliminating the necessity of | ing months of last year, and are, of course, 
routing telephone messages between the | still small by comparison with the pre- 
two couatries through New York.—(De- | vailing import duty of 14 cents per pound. 
| partment of Commerce.) | During recent weeks, domestic markets 


h / 


Hemisphere, supplies have declined simul- 
taneously in domestic and European mar- 
kets. 


In the United States it is evident that 
some shift from Spring to Fall freshening 
of cows is a factor in the limiting of pro- 
duction during the second quarter. Stocks 
have not been excessive thus far in the 
season in either domestic or foreign mar- 


steady marked decline in the importation 
of butter into Germany during the past 
several years is seen by comparing the 
| total imports of 79 million pounds for the 
first six months of this year with imports 
for like periods in those years. 


Persian Telephone System 


The telephone system of Persia hag re- 
cently been transferred from the private 
company which installed it, to the State. 
(Department of Commerce.) 





——_——  -  -.  0 0s ro 
"State oF Beane Cormtment of Education, | 7 eather and Its Products ' 


Ceylon government considers creation of states, é 


liable to check tax under ruling of Internal 


not subject to tax on carbonic acid gas, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue rules. 


gasoline brought into State by railroad for 
use of railroad in State loses status as com- 
modity in interstate traffic upon 24 hours’ 
storage and is lable to State tax. 


Territories 


to lowest point in six years, 
ment announces, 


Textiles 


quality of wool fibers conducted at Bureau 
of Animal Industry reviewed by senior fiber 
; technologist, 


Veterans 


homes and farms not experiment in social- 
Military and Veterans’ Affairs. 


Weather 


gion said to rival record drought of 1930, 


rainfall during week, says Weather 


A 


Foreign trade of the United States in| 


pendent upon the output of the Northern | 


deciined heavily from earlier years. The | 


Shipping 


Third of shipping lines have only one ship 
while Shipping Board, with 362 vessels, is 
world’s largest owner. 

, . Page 6, col. 2 


Social Welfare 


American Red Cross to deal only with pri- 
mary producers in distribution of clothing 
from relief cotton, central office informs 
Senator Connally. 


Page 2, col. 6 
State Courts 


Florida court, in proceedings to liquidate 
trust company, had no jurisdiction over 
bondholders’ committee and deposit agree- 
ment; Landis, Florida ex rel. v. Circuit 
Court, etc.; Florida Supreme Court. 

5 Page 4, col, 1 

Oklahoma checking court dockets for de- 
linquent inheritance tax cases. 

Page 4, col, 6 


State Finance 


Governor Miller proposes amendments to 
State Constitution of Alabama to provide 
for $20,000,000 bond issue and to permit en- 
actment of income tax law to meet costs of 
State government. 

Page 3, col. 2 

be i pine eae ine — fiscal year ex- 

ceeded expenditures by $3,500.000, says State 
Auditor of Public Accounts. : 

Page 7, col. 2 


Tariff 
Increased duties on various steel products 
asked of Tariff Commission by american 
Iron and Stee! Institute. 
Page 3, col. 6 
Higher Chinese duties not applied in Man- 
churia, 
Page 3, col. 6 


Taxation 


Decisions promulgated by the Board of 
Tax Appeals summarized. 
Page 4, col. 4 
Governor Miller proposes amendments to 
State Constitution of Alabama to provide 
for $20,000,000 bond issue and to permit en- 
actment of income tax law to meet costs of 
State government. . 
Page 3, col, 2 
Motorists in Massachusetts used less gaso- 
line in July than in corresponding month 
of last year, State Tax Commissioner an- 
nounces, 
Page 5, col. 2 
Proposals of Prof. H. D. Simpson, of North- 
western University, Chicago, for easing tax 
burden as means to encourage home owner- 
ship by tax on incomes and other sources of 
wealth presented by Chief of Division of 
Building and Housing, Department of Com- 


merce. 
Page 8, col. 1 
Oklahoma checking court dockets for de- 
linquent inheritance tax cases. 
Page 4, col. 6 
Promissory notes and trade acceptance 
Revenue Bureau. 


Page 1, col. 2 
“Dry ice,” or solidified carbon dioxide, is 


Page 3, col. 4 
Attorney General of Florida rules that 


Page 7, col. 1 

Alaska railroad reduces operating deficit 
nterior Depart- 
Page 1, col. 1 


Biological experiments for improvement of 


Bureau of Animal 


Industry, 
Department of Agriculture. 


Page 8, col. 3 


California law aiding veterans to buy 
ism, says State Director of Department of 


Page 3, col. 3 


Drought conditions in Middle Atlantic re- 
says Weather Bureau. Page 1, col. 4 





Crops in interior States benefited 7 local 
jureau. 
Page 6, col. 7 


RE MSH 


Home Loan Bank Board 
To Visit Regional Areas 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
institutions intended fo be afforded relief. 
“We are going to try to learn,” he 


added, “whether those interests are going 
| to qualify for membership, and thus af- 


| ford capital, or whether they are going to| 
stand on the side lines.” 


The Board was represented as having | 
overcome many of the original obstacles, 
| but still far from conclusions of even a} 
tentative sort as regards district lines. Mr. 
Fort described the problem as “still a jig- 
saw puzzle.” He explainéd that the law 
| required a minimum of eight regional dis- | 
|tricts and allowed a maximum of 12 such | 
areas. While the Board knows there is at 
least $15,000,000,000 in real estate mort- 
gages of eligible type—that is, on property 
valued at $20,000 or less—it does not know 
how those mortgages are distributed, nor 
is it fully informed as to the points where | 
they are held. 
| Citing the fact that Newark, N. J., is a) 
|city where millions of dollars in mort-| 
| gages are concentrated, the chairman sug-| 
gested that the paper was on property in 
many. States. The same condition ob- 
tains throughout the country, he added, 
and it is difficult of determination whether 
the district lines can be moulded so that| 
sufficiént eligible mortgages are located in| 
given areas to enable formation of dis- 
trict organization, and if so, how great) 
|t scope must be considered. | 

Knowledge of the attitude of the lending 
institutions, now that the banking system 
is being formed, is held by the Board to 
be highly important to its membership, 
according to the chairman, who called at- | 
tention to the voluntary character of the} 
| system. 

“It will be recalled,” he continued, “that 
when the Federal Reserve Act was passed, | 
| the capital of the regional reserve banks 
|was provided for definitely, for every na- 
|tional bank had to become a member of 
the regidnal bank of the district in which 








| 
|pack. A national bank had to join, 

} Provisions for Qualification 

| “With the Home “Loan System, the sit- 
juation is’ reversed. The law says they 
{may join as a member; the only pressure 
| it places is the requirement that they must 


and early Spring was lighter in nearly all | qualify and become members if they want | 
Although record low levels of prices of | Of the European countries than in preced-» to use the privileges accorded under the 


law of discounting paper which they hold. 
/It takes no great imagination to under- 
|stand the difference in the organization 
problems. Nevertheless, we will be helped 
| greatly in our work by knowing how much 


| the private capital for operation.” 

The Home Loan requires the Board to 
| hold stock subscription books open for 30 
days in each regional district. At the end 
cf that time, the Federal Government ad- 
|vances sufficient funds to make up the def- 
icit in the required minimum of $5,000,- 
000 in capital, if the private lending agen- 
cies have not qualified as members in suffi- 
|cient numbers and with sufficient cash to 
|make up the total. 

It will be necessary for the Board to fix 
a minimum higher than $5,000,000 for 
some of the regional banks according to 
the chairman. Sound banking practices 
will compel use of more capital in the 
districts which make greater loans than in 
the sparsely settled sections. The tours 
now being initiated therefore, are ex- 
pected to afford facts for use of the 


/it was located. There .was no hanging | 


| money is going to be subscribed to provide | 








Board in this connection as well as other- 
|wise, Mr. Fort said. 


Australia Losing 
In Its Population 


Emigrants Exceed: Arrivals in 
Latest Month for Which 
Figures Are Available 


More people tert Australia during the 
month of April, latest period for which 
figures a available, than entered the 
country, according to a report from Trade 
Commissioner E. C. Squire, Sydney. 

New arrivals into the country during 
April, 1932, mumbered 15,522, compared 
with 37,344 persons during the same month 
last year, while departures declined from 
28,632 to 18,559. 

migrants arriving during April, who 
intended to take up permanent residence 
in Australia numbered 785 against perma- 
nent departures of 1,800 persons, or a loss 
of 1,015 to the commonwealth. 

In April, 1931, the permanent loss to 
the country through emigration was 1,532 
persons, it was stated.—(Department of 
Commerce.) 


American Red Cross 


Explains Policy on 
Relief Cotton Stocks 


Primary Producers Only to 
Be Dealt With in Distribu- 
tion of Clothing, Central 
Office States 


It is the intention of the American| 


Red Cross, to deal with “primary pro- 
ducers only” in the distribution of cloth- 
ing made from the cotton of the Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation, Senator Connally 
(Dem.), of Texas, was advised in a let- 
ter from Edward W. Marcellus, of the 
Central Cotton Distributing Office of the 
Red Cross, made public by the Senator 
Aug. 17. 

“Merchandise will be bought from stock 
or be made up at prices which represent 
cost or market, whichever is lower,” ac- 
cording to the letter, which follows in 
full text: 

A short time ago your office made in- 
quiry as to the plans being made by the 
American Red Cross for the handling of 
Government cotton. Our cotton distribu- 
tion program will be initiated by procur- 
ing piece goods to be made into clothing 
by Red Cross chapters, other local pro- 
duction units and housewives. At the 


present time the following cotton fabrics | 


will be required: Prints, gingham, muslin, 


| outing flannel, shirting, bird's-eye. 


At a later date ready made garments, 
such as work clothing, underwear and 
hosiery will be furnished to ‘the extent 
that the cotton available will permit. 

It is the intention of the Red Cross to 
deal with primary producers only. All 


transactions must be without profit under | 


the Act of Congress which made the 500,- 
000 bales of cotton of the Cotton Staliliza- 
tion Corporation available to the Red 
Cross. Merchandise will be bought from 
stock or be made up at prices which rep- 


resent cost or market, whichever is lower. ! 


Payment will be made in raw cotton, that 
is, negotiable instruments thereof. 

Interested manufacturers have been in- 
vited to write this office for specifications 
and other pertinent information. 


Edgar Markham Appointed 
Secretary to Farm Board 


Appointment of Edgar Markham, here- | 


tofore assistant to chairman of the Federal 
Farm Board in charge of press relations, 
to be secretary of the Board, was an- 
nounced orally, Aug.’ 17, at the Board 
offices, 

Mr. Markham takes at once the place 
vacated by the resignation of Harry E. 
Pollard, of Brockton, Mass., which be- 
came effective Aug. 15, it was stated. The 
new secretary has been with the Board 
practically since its organization. 

Frank Ridgway will take over the duties 
of Mr. Markham’s former office, it was 
stated, in addition to continuing his work 
as director of information. 
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Efforts in Kansas 
To: Stabilize Oil 
Industry Outlined 


_Measures to Solve Price, 
Production and Market- 
ing Problems in State Are 
Reviewed 


By Thurman Hili 
Public Service Commission, State of Kansas 


The oil industry is the third largest in- 
dustry in the United States. At this time 
$12,000,000,000 represents the investment 

pone in 10 producing States 22,000,000 peo- 

ple are directly or indirectly affected by 
the producing, refining and distribution of 
oil and its products. 


In the State of Kansas more than 22 
per cent of the farm land is leased for 
oil and gas and it is estimated that farm- 
ers of the State receive from rentals alone 
an average of 50 cents per year per acre 
for each acre under lease. In addition 
bonuses as high as $1 to $10-per acre are 
paid to the farmers when their lands are 
leased for oil purposes. If oil is found 
upon the farm the owner receives one- 
eighth of the income derived from the 
sale of the product. 

Conservation Declared Problem 


There is now being sold from Kansas 
| oil fields an average of 98,000 barrels per 
day. There has been produced from Kan- 
sas the past 10 years an average of 100,000 
barrels of crude oil daily. Therefore, it 
can readily be seen why the State is in- 
terested in seeing that this very valuable 
resource is not wasted, and furthermore 
thaf it brings a price equivalent to the 
cost of production plus a reasonable profit. 

A wheat crop may be replaced ima suc- 
cessful year by another crop, but a barrel 
of oil taken from the ground is irreplace- 
able. It is a precious product that must 
be conserved so that the wheels of indus- 
try and the motors of pleasure vehicles 
be kept in motion. 

When the present administration en- 
tered upon its duties it found the oil in- 
dustry in a deplorable condition. One 
entire field located in nine counties in 
southeastern Kansas was without a mar-, 
ket for stripper oil. The stripper oil wells 
are those which, having produced for a 
number of years, have reached that point 
where their production is two barrels or 
less of oil per day. If produced in num- 
bers and daily they pay, otherwise are 
lost. 

Market for Stripper Wells 


In ®hese nine counties over 6,000 wells 
were idle, capable of producing between 
5,500 and 6,000 barrels each day. It can 


per month in purchasing power would 
| mean to these counties and why the State 
|/was so much interested in securing a 
market. It was so vital that an appeal 
|was made to the President to help the 
| distressed citizens. He could do nothing 
Then an appeal was taken to the Governor 
of this State and he secured a market 
temporarily for this product. 

Thereafter, it became necessary to find 
;@ pérmanent solution for the stripped 
problem and recently the administration 
secured a permanent purchaser in the 
new Consolidated Oil Company. This was 
accomplished by direct action of the Gov- 
ernor and without dramatics. It was not 
necessary to call out the militia or to 
wave the flag to get these results. There- 
fore, the administration can truly claim 
that it has added to the pocketbooks of 
the people of southeastern Kansas ap- 
proximately $1,800,000 per year. 


Stabilization Program 


But there was even a greater problem 
facing us whent the administration took 
charge of affairs. This product was sell- 
ing as low as 22 cents per barrel of 42 
gallons. This price was causing a great 
| loss in tax revenue to the State. It low- 
ered the already low purchasing power of 
| the people engaged in the oil industry. » 
| At the direction of the Governor and 
| with his assistance it became my duty to 
| effect a stabilization program. After much 
arduous work and close attention to the 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] * 
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Bank Committee 
Plans Meetings 


In New England 


Representatives of Various 
Industriés and Banks to 
Assemble Preliminary to 
National Comference 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
ury, the Chairman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and the heads of 
other Government agencies will meet with 
the 12 chairmen from each of the Fed- 
eral reserve districts in the United States. 

“On Aug. 26 at 10 a. m. another meet- 
ing will be held at which all the mem- 
bers of the Banking and Industrial Com- 
mittees from the 12 Federal reserve dis- 
tricts will meet with the President and 
. the heads of the Government agencies.” 

Letter to Bank President 

The letter which has been sent out by 
the Banking and Industrial Committee 
of the First Federal Reserve District to 
the president of every commerciat bank- 
ing institution in the first Federal reserve 
district follows in full text: 

The Banking and Industrial Commit- 
tee wishes to direct your particlar atten- 
tion to the fact that there is a large 
amount of credit now available through 
the Federal Resérve Banks and Intermedi- 
ate Credit Banks for merchants, manu- 
facturers, agriculturalists and the pro- 
ducers of raw material, who are deserv- 
ing of such credit, and that it is for the 
best public interest that this credit be 
made available for sound business pur- 
poses to stmulate trade and increase em- 
ployment and purchasing power through- 
out the country. 

’ Purposes of Advances 


The Federal Reserve Banks are now 
authorized, under certain conditions, to 
make -direct loans to individuals, partner- 
ships and corporations, but this acailable 
“eredit should properly be advanced for 
agricultural, commercial and industrial 
use through local banking institutions. 
This committee wishes to emphasize the 
fact that the primary purpose of this 
credit made available by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks and Intermediate Credit 
Banks is to provide funds for seasonal use 
in supporting sound enterprises in com- 
munities properly requiring temporary 
credit in amounts beyond their own im- 
mediate banking resouces. 

It is believed that the reason why these 
credit sources have not been utilized may 
be due in some instances to a reluctance 
on the part of banks to borrow or redis- 
count because of the fear that such obli- 
gations would be misconstrued. 

Community Benefits 

If your community could be made to 
realize how desirable and proper it is that 
the seasonal and immediate weeds of com- 


merce, industry and agriculture should be | 


taken care of, rediscounting or borrow- 
ing from the agencies mentioned would 
be considered a logical and constructive 
service on your part in bringing to your 


community for temporary and seasonal | 


use, funds from these outside sources, 
which were established expressly for that 
purpose. Such borrowings need not affect 
your bank’s liquidity and would result 


ultimately in an increase in your deposits. | 


Properly presented in a bank’s published 
statement and other publicity as an addi- 
tion to the community’s credit supply for 
current commercial transactions, they 
would be accepted as a constructive serv- 
ice of the bank to its community. Thus, 


the captions in the statement could be so| 


worded as to reflect the fact that the re- 
discounts were “for purposes of cussomers’ 
manufacturing requirements,” “for cus- 
tomers’ raw material purposes,” etc. 
Cooperation Sought 

While the Federal Reserve Bank credit 
is only available to member banks, other 
institutions may be able to obtain credit 
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Postal Accounts 
Pass 800 Millions 


Savings Deposits During July 
Totaled 50 Millions, Says 
Post Office Department 


With nearly $50,000,000 deposited in 
postal savings accounts during July, the 
total amount of such accounts passed well 
over the $800,000,000 mark, the Post Office 
Department announced Aug. 17. 

Deposits for July totaled . $49,697,282, 
bringing the amount in all accounts to 
$826,026,983. 

Although monthly deposits are still much 
above the average for the last five years, 
they are considerably below the average 
for last Winter, when deposits made 
such phenomenal gains. 


Budget Reductions 
Found to Eliminate 





Few Kindergartens 


Number of Cities Taking 
This Action Is Negligible, 


Declares Federal Office of 
Education 


Kindergartens are not being eliminated 
throughout the country because of cur- 
tailed school budgets, Dr. Mary Dabney 
Davis, specialist in nursery, kindergarten, 
and primary education at the Federal 
Office of Education, stated orally Aug. 
17. “The number of cities which have 
either eliminated or modified them is 
negligible,” she declared. 

Of the 600 cities with a population 
above 10,000 which have kindergartens, 
only 2 per cent have closed them and 2 
per cent have modified ‘their regular 
programs. The following additzon was 
supplied: 

Latest statistics place kindergarten en- 
rollments in the public schools of the 
United States at 723,423 children. Be- 
tween 1922 and 1930 enrollments increased 
30 per cent. There are enrolled in private 
kindergartens 39,663 children. This num- 
ber added to those enrolled in the publicly 
supported schools makes more than three- 
fourths of a million youngsters in kinder- | 
garten training. This constitutes approxi- 
mately one-third of the four and five year 
old children reported by the 1930 census 
as living in cities of the Nation. 


12 Eliminate Kindergartens 

Out of the 590 cities with a population 
in excess of 10,000 only 12 have indicated 
that kindergartens will be eliminated, and 
only 13 have indicated that the regular 
programs will be modified. ‘The number 
of cities between 2,500 and 10,000 popula- 
tion whfth have kindergartens has not 
been estimated, but 14 have indicated they 
will close up their kindergartens and three 
will modify their programs. This would 
make only 26 of all the cities of the Nation 
which have kindergartens that intend to 
eliminate them. 


| farms is not “an interesting experiment in 





The kindergarten movement is about 
75 years old in the United States. Since 
its inception, it has passed through two 
distinct. stages of development. At first 
the kindergarten was in its nature 4 
“hilanthropic agency relieving imvover- 
ished conditions under which children of 
immigrants and of the extremely poor 
people in the large cities lived. The sec- 
ond stage was that in which an attempt 
was made to supply the desires of parents 
in the upper bracket of social and eco- 
nomic life for better education possibilities 
of their children. 

Integral Part of Education 

This institution has now developed to a 
point where it has become an integral 
part of public education. It is included 
in the elementary education of the child. 
This phase serves as an introductory sec- 
| tion of primary training. Its permanency 





4from their correspondents for business| has been assured by its acceptance as a 


activities. 


| part of the public school program. 


It is the opinon of this committee that | In the last 15 years, the kindergarten 
every possible effort should be made to | has come to dovetail with primary edu- 


secure the assistance of banks in the em- 
ployment of the funds available. We ask 
your full cooperation in making it clear 
to the business interests with whom you 
come in contact, that there is no need to 
curtail the volume of their operations be- 
cause of any lack of ample credit facilities 
for sound business purposes. 


Federal Expenditures 
Reduced $49,000,000 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


All other major departments and the} 


independent establishments, which are 
grouped together on the Treasury’s state- 


ment, reported lower expenditures this 
year than last. One of the heaviest re- 
ductions came in the expenditures of the 
Department of Agriculture, which last 
year was making loans to farmers. In 
July, 1931, this Department spent $51,791,- 
015; in July of this year its expenditures 


fell.to $15,153,625, a reduction of more | 


than’ $36,600,000. 

Other large reductions under last year’s 
totals were: War Department, $7,200,000; 
Treasury Department, $5,800,000; Shipping 
Board, $1,700,000; all independent estab- 
lishments, $1,500,000; Navy Department, 
$500,000; and the Department of Justice, 
$371,000. : 

The Veterans’ Administration, in addi- 
tion to showing an ingrease in expendi- 
tures, led the list with the largest total of 
expenditures. The Administration dis- 
bursed. $67,048,759. The War Department 
was second with expenditures of $38,862,- 
516, and the Navy Department third with 
expenditures of $30,797,896. The Treasury 
Department, which has charge of the pub- 
lic building program, led the civil depart- 
ments with expenditures of $19,771,477. 

The legislative division, which is not 
included in the above totals of expendi- 
tures, reported an increase of approxi- 
mately $420,000 in its expenditures during 
July. The legislative branch spent $3,- 
083,228 in. July, 1932, compared with $2,- 
665,900 in the same month a year ago. 

Expenditures as well as savings shown 
on a monthly basis may not be strictly 
comparable because some expenditures 
may be delayed or speeded up from one 
month to another in any given year. The 
Treasury Department, however, does not 
make public a statement on strictly com- 


parable items. 
a Sk 


Glue With Cellulose Base 
Introduced in Germany 


A glue with a cellulose base has recently 
been introduced on the German market 
by the concern which, first. commercialized 
the manufacture of transparent celliose 
sheeting. The new product is intended 
for use in the preparation of interior 
plants and for wall paper coating.—(De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


r 
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cation, develop initiative in fhe education 
of the child, and lessen the rigidity of the 
old primary school education at its be- 
ginning. Practically all teacher prep- 
aration institutions offer kindergarten- 
primary education in the training of pros- 


Income Tax Pro 


Montgomery, Ala., Aug. 17. 
An-income tax for Alabama was urged 
by Governor B. M. Miller in a message to | 
| the Legislature, which convened in special 
| session, yesterday, to enact legislation to 
|provide means of paying $20,000,000 ih 
current debts of the State. 
The Governor expressed opposition to a 
sales tax, which he said should be called 


“To raise taxes,” he said, “we should go | 
to those who have made money, who have 


money, who have the ability to pay and | 
where profits and incomes have never | 
been taxed in Alabama.” 

Governor Miller said that, if the Legis- | 
lature will pass the necessary resolution 
by Sept. 3. An income tax amendment can 
be submitted to the voters at the regular 
election in November; and, if approved, | 
then it can be made to apply on 1932 in- 
comes. 

He proposed a constitutional amendment 
authorizing a $20,000,000 bond issue to pay 
the current debts of the Staae as of Oct. 
1, 1932; the proceeds of the income tax to | 
be used to pay interest and part of the 
principal, and the balance appropriated | 
to supplement the educational trust funds 
to be used for school purposes. | 

Under the present road revenue, Gov- 
ernor Miller said, the present Federal aid 
funds can not be matched by the State. 
He suggested that funds be provided for 
the establishment of permanent road 
camps where 3,000 or more prisoners could 
be used for highway work. 

After Oct. 1, he said, the counties will | 
receive 3 cents from the present 5-cent| 
gasoline tax. The State should have the 
additional sum of 1 or 2 cents, he urged, 
either from the counties or by additional 
direct tax on gas. | 

The Governor recommended that an in- | 
vestigation be made of the matter of regu- 
lation and taxation of buses and trucks. | 
|He proposed the submission of a Con- 
stitutional amendment fixing the salaries} 
of all officials of the State at such amounts | 
as the Legislature considers proper, hav- 
ing due regard for the necessity of re- 
ducing expenditures. 

He recommended that.the Court of Ap- 
peals be abolished at the end of the pres- 
;ent term, expressing the opinion that the 





pective teachers. 





the consumer's tax. | 





|appellate work could be done by the Su- 





Veterans to Buy 
Homes Reviewed 


California Statute Is Not an 
Experiment in Socialism, 
State Director Says in Dis- 
cussing Difficulties 


Sacramento, Calif., Aug. 17. 


California’s law for State assistance to 
veterans in the purchase of homes and 


socialism,” John P, Brennan, Director of 
the State Department of Military and 
Veterans’ Affairs, declared here in an ad-. 
dress before the annual convention of the 
American Legion, California department. 

“This assertion has been made several 
times,” Mr. Brennan said, “but I do not 
subscribe to such a theory. I believe that 
the veterans’ home and: farm purchase 
acts have been the most constructive and 
progressive’ legislation enacted by the 
State, and is no longer an experiment. 

“This legislation has enabled 11,500 de- 
serving ex-service men to obtain homes 
for themselve8, which. they would have 
been unable to do otherwise. It has made 
them better citizens, and permanent resi- 
dents of the community, and consequently | 
has made them better husbands and bet- 
ter fathers. 

Declared Forward Stride 

“Despite the difficulty facing the Vet- 
erans’ Welfare Board due to delinquent 
accounts resulting from current economic 
conditions, I firmly believe that in ex- 
pending more than $50,000,000 to acquire 
these homes for veterans on long-term 
contracts Wwe have taken a forward stride 
for the advancement of the State and | 
civilization generally. 

“Economic conditions,” he continued, 
“have resulted in many veterans. neglect- 
ing to keep up their small monthly pay-| 
ments on these homes, without any justi- | 
fication in many cases. 

“Of the 11,500 veteran home-buyers, 99 | 
per cent are happy and contented citi- 
zens occupying homes which are destined 
to become their own. And, 75 per cent 
of these ex-service men are living up to 
the letter of their contracts and making 
payments promptly. 

Problem of Arrears ‘ 

“However, of the 25 per cent who have 
become 1 arrears in payments, thus plac- | 
ing a difficult problem before the board, | 
we know there are many who have not 
lost a single day’s work or suffered a/| 
reduction in pay as a result of adverse | 
conditions which have prevailed during 
the last three years, and which are just 
beginning to adjust themselves toward a| 
return to normalcy. | 

“Of those veterans who have suffered 
from economic conditions and who are in| 
straightened financial conditions without 





funds with which to pay their install-| 


ments, the board always has and will 
continue to exercise a policy of extreme | 
lenity. 


“However, the first law of nature is| 
self-preservation. By this token a man) 


in financial difficulty must first provide 


food for himself and family, and then| 


provide shelter. 


“At the same time the board does not | 


believe that a man should provide food 
and then make payments on luxuries 
while failing to keep up fhe payment on 
his home. Investigation has disclosed 
many such cases, and the board is tak- 
ing prompt and proper steps to cope with 
this situation. 
Reviews Dependents’ Act 

“Therefore, I believe that within a few 
months we shall have the delinquency 
situation under control. We have ap- 
pealed to the veterans to keep their ob- 


ligation to the people of California sacred | 


to the end that this legislation shall op- 
erate without costing the State’s general 
fund or the taxpayers of California a sin- 
gle penny.” 

Director Brennan also reviewed , the| 
Veterans’ Dependents Educational Act, | 


which was enacted by the 1931 Legisla- | 
ture, pointing out that this law has en- | 


abled 70 students to obtain advanced edu- | 


cation, which they would not have been | 


able to do otherwise. | 

He said students taking advantage of 
this measure have all obtained high grades | 
in their studies, adding that the -funds 
provided by the Legislature for this work 
have been virtually depleted. 


posed by SB ceeiuae Miller 


‘Dry lee’ fi Ruled | 





To Meet Costs of Government in Alabama 


| 
| 


preme Court without adding any judges 
o it. 

The Governor declared that the burden 
of the taxpayer can not be reduced suffi- | 
ciently by reducing the expenses of the | 
State Government if the municipal and 
county governments continue to be “too | 
expensive.” e therefore recommended 
that an investigation be made and neces- 
sary laws enacted to reduce the expense | 
of municipal and county government. 

Calling attention to the action of the| 
courts in holding that the law of Alabama | 
taxing the capital stock of national banks 
was unenforecable, Governor Miller rec- | 
ommended a study af the matter and the 
enactement of “such laws as will make 
possible an enforceable law taxing the 
stock of National banks on the same basis 
as the stock of the State banks is taxed.” | 

Governor Miller commended a report 
on the State Government recently com- 
pleted by the Brookings Instiution, and | 
urged that the Legislature enact into law | 
such of the recommendations as are con- | 
sidered advisable at this time. 





Production of Newsprint 
At Low Mark in Canada | 


Production of newsprint by Canadian | 
mills during the first six months of 1932 | 
aggregated 999,885 tons, the lowest figure | 
recorded for a similar period since 1927, 
and 13- per cent under the output for 
the corresponding months of 1931. Mill 
stocks have been gradually reduced, how- | 
ever, the amount reported on hand at 
the end of June being 50,029 tons, or 7,000 
tons less than at the end of May.—(De- | 
partment of Commerce.) 





Ceylon Planning Bureau 
Of Industry and Commerce | 


The government of Ceylon has shown 
a growing interest in the promotion of 
export trade during recent months, and 
it is seported that the Ministry of Labor, 
Industry and Commerce is considering the 
establishment of a Bureau of Industry 
and Commerce. 

The proposal has been made that this 





new bureau should be established in the 
Registrar-General’s Department.— (Issued | 
By the Department of Commerce.) | 
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For ‘Extra White’ Cotton Grades 





\Effective Next August 


but May Be Used at 


Once, Says Agriculture Department 





New standards for “Extra White” up- 
land cotton, to replace the present stand- 
ards were announced Aug. 17 by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, to become effec- 
tive Aug. 10, 1933. The new standards 
may be used at once, if desired, however, 
the Department stated;-in transactions in 
spot cotton when the parties to the deal 
specifically indicate that they are using 


them. A substantial part of the cotton 
crop in some seasons is “Extra White,” it 
was added. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Standards for upland cotton known as 
“Extra White” to supersede. and replace 


| present standards for grades and colors of 


“Extra White” cotton have been estab- 
lished by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
will become effective on Aug. 10, 1933, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics an- 


pl eennenccnenene 








Not Subject to Tax 


Converter of Solidified Car- 
bon Dioxide Into Gas Is 
Liable to Levy, However, 
Revenue Bureau Holds 


“Dry ice,” or solidified carbon dioxide, 


will not be subject to the tax in the Rev-| 
| enue Act of 1932 on carbonic acid gas, the 


Aug. 17 in an informal ruling. 

“Dry ice” is not suitable for the manu- 
facture of carbonated beverages, but any- 
one who converts the “ice” back into 


carbon dioxide gas for use in manufactur- | 


ing beverages would be subject to the tax on 


the gas, according to the ruling which fol- | 


lows in full text : 


Relating to Regulations 44, Section | 


615(a) (7): I have your letter of July 18, 
1932, submitted for the approval of the 
Treasury Department certain suggestions 


relative to collecting the tax imposed upon | 


all carbonic acid gas under section 615(a) jany cotton of American gtowth which 


(7) of the Revenue Act of 1932. 
Tax on Carbonic Acid Gas 

The tax imposed by section 615(a) (7) 
attaches at the rate of 4 cents per pound 
to sale of carbonic acid gas:by the manu- 
facturer, producer, or importer, or by a 
dealer in such gas, to a manufacturer of 
any carbonated beverages, or to any per- 
son conducting a soda fountain, ice cream 


parlor, or other similar place of business, | 


and to the use of carbonic acid gas by the 
manufacturer in the preparation of soft 
drinks. 

You state that solid carbon dioxide, or 


“dry ice’ as it is commonly known, is| 


manufactured by compressing carbon di- 


| oxide (carbonic acid gas) to liquid form 


and then cooling it to a solidified snow- 


like substance which is compressed into 


blocks in imitation of ice and used largely 
for refrigeration purposes. You contend 
that solid carbon dioxide is not sold in 


;}@ form suitable for use in carbonating 


beverages. 

It is necessary, in order to use it for 
that purpose, to subject it to a further 
process which reconverts it back to a 
liquid form. Your position is that the 
person so reconverting “dry ice” becomes 
the manufacturer of carbonic acid gas 


}and should be held liable for the tax. 


This would exclude “dry ice” entirely from 
the scope of articles subject to tax under 
section 615(a) (7) of the Revenue Act of 
1932. 


‘Dry Ice’ Held Not Gas 


opinion that “dry ice,” while chemically 
the same as the gaseous or liquid carbon 
dioxide, is not “carbonic acid gas” within 
the meaning of section 615(a) (7). The 
intent of the staflite is obviously to tax 
the commodity commonly known and sold 
as carbonic acid gas and suitable for use 
in the manufacture of carbonated bever- 
ages. “Dry ice” is not commonly so known 
and sold, and is not suitable for use in 
the manufacture of carbonated beverages 
until it has been converted by a process 
of manufacture ihto the liquid form of 


| Carbon dioxide commonly known and sold 
;@S carbonic acid gas. 


It is therefore held that the sale of 
“dry ice’ fs not taxable under section 
615(a) (7). However, any person who con- 
verts “dry ice” into taxable carbonic acid 
gas and sells it to a manufacturer of 
carbonated beverages, or to any person 
conducting a soda fountain, ice cream 
parlor, or other similar place of busi- 
ness, or uses it in the preparaion of soft 
drinks, must pay tax under section 615 
(a) (7) as the manufacturer or producer 
of the carbonic acid gas. 


New Credit Service 
Organized in China 


Supplies Trade Information to 
Foreign Merchants 


to be affected by the formation of a Bank- 
ers’ Cooperative Credit Service recently 


| organized in Shanghai, to furnish ade- 


quate and up-to-date credit information 
to foreign merchants and others inter- 
ested in Chinese trade. 

Formerly China has lacked organized fa- 
cilities for securing credit information, it 
was stated. This accounted for the im- 
portant position occupied by the compra- 
dore in China’s foreign trade. The com- 
pradore is merely the person, usually a 
Chinese, who acts as a “go-between” be- 
tween the foreign importer and his Chi- 


nese clients. In many cases he guar-! 


antees the accounts of the Chinese. 


With the adoption of Western business | 


practice by many Chinese merchants and 
the more direct contacts being made with 
Chinese dealers, foreign traders are find- 
ing it necessary to depend upon other 
sources for credit information. 


The Bankers’ Cooperative Credit Serv- | 


ice has its offices at No. 1 Yuen Ming 


Yuen Road, Shanghai. It is operated un-| 


der the auspices of the Credit Men’s As- 
sociation of China and has the active 


support of 14 of the leading modern-style | 


Chinese banks, Regulations governing the 
Cooperative Service may be obtained from 


the Commerce Department’s commercial | 


intelligence division. 


(Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce.) 





t 


nounces. These standards will at that 
time replace the present standards which 
became effective Aug. 1, 1930. 


Until the effective date, Aug. 10, 1933, 
the new standards may be used as per- 
missive standards in the purchase and! 
sale of “Extra White” cotton in spot 
transactions when specifically indicated. 
In the absence of specification of the re- 
vised standards, and for purposes of de- 
liveries on futures contracts, the “Extra 
White” standards effective since Aug. 1, 
1930, will continue in use until Aug. 10, 
1933. 

The new standards include the follow- 
ing: No. 3 Extra White, or Good Middling 
Extra White; No. 4 Extra White, or Strict 


| Middling Extra White; No. 5 Extra White, 


or Middling Extra White; No. 6 Extra 
White, or Strict Low Middling Extra 
White; and . 7 Extra White, or Low 
Middling Extrd White. 

Official cotton standards of the United 
States for grade, which embrace the fac- 
tors of color, leaf or foreign matter, and 
preparation, have been established for 
upland cotton and for American Egyptian 
cotton. The upland group includes all 


|cotton grown commercially in the United 


On Carbonic Acid Gas: 


|there are nine grades for white cotton, 
|five grades for extra white cotton, five 
|grades for yellow-tinged cotton, three 


States except the Sea Island and Amer- 
ican Egyptian varieties. Of uplang cotton 


grades for yellow-stained and three grades 
for blue-stained cotton, all of which are 
represented in “practical forms” or boxes. 
Principle Adopted 

Standards have also been established 
for spotted, light yellow stained, gray, and 
strict good middling yellow tinged, all of 
which are bounded and defined by practi- 
cal forms of adjacent grades. Thirty-two 
of the grades, not including those for the 


|extra white cotton, were established in 
Bureau of Internal Revenue announced | 


agreement with foreign cotton trade or- 
geizations and are known as Universal 
Standards for American cotton. 

In consulation with the industry the 
principle has been adopted that the leaf 
or foreign matter and preparation of any 
grade and color are governed or deter- 
mined by the standard for the correspond- 





ing grade of White cotton and that the 
standards for Extra White as well as for 
Spotted, Yellow Tinged, Light Yellow 
Stained, Yellow Stained and Gray and 
Blue Stained cottons determine color only. 

The Extra White standards apply to 


corresponds to them in color and in the 


| promulgation of the revised standards 
‘selected bales have been taken from each 


major section of the Cotton Belt. Inas- 


to five. 





much as a substantial part of the cotton 


crop in some seaons is of Extra White | 


color, it is expected that the new Stand-| ¢orward in June and July by Great Britain 
ards will contribute to convenience and|anq the United States, it was stated. 
accuracy of classification of cotton of this | presiqent Hoover on June 22 proposed an 
: all-round one-third cut in armament, 
Tentative boxes representing the new | while on July 7, Stanley Baldwin proposed 
|standards for Extra White color were|g separate plan for naval reduction which 
examined by representatives of the cotton | would further cut the size of battleships 
|industry attending a conference at the| and cruisers, it was added. 

department on July 21 and general satis- | 


,color description. 
| 


faction was expressed. 


‘Orderly Marketing’ 
And Cotton Harvest 
Advances Approved 


‘Policy Announced by De- 
partment of Agriculture 
Provides for Optional Sale 
Of Crops With Liens 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


sale by March 1 or May 1, 1933. 


choices in his marketing. First, he may 
contract to sell his cotton to a dealer for 
cash. Under this plan, to finance pick- 
ing and other harvesting costs, the grower 


|may retain the seed and the dealer may 


advance when necessary to him four-fifths 
of a cent a pound and for this amount the 
Crop Production Loan Office waives its 
prior lien against the cotton in favor of 
the dealer making the advance. 

May Stote Cotton Crop 

The amount of the crop loan is then 
deducted from the remainder. 

Second, the grower may store his cot- 
ton for later sale in any Federal li- 
censed warehouse, and retain the seed to 
pay harvesting costs. Finally, he may 
|; Store his cotton with the Cotton Growers 
Cooperative Association, keep the seed 
to pay costs and in addition obtain from 
the cooperative an advance, when neces- 
sary, of four-fifths of a cent a pound to 
meet costs of picking and marketing. 

The plan contemplates disposal of all 
cotton stored as collateral against 1932 
crop loans by May 1, 1933. The regula- 
; tions provide that such cotton stored in 


| by March 1, 1933. 
Option of Sale Provided 


must be sold by March 1, 1933, and cot- 
ton so stored with cooperatives in a sea- 
; sonal pool must be sold by May 1, °1933. 
| All cotton stored must be insured and 
warehouse receipts endorsed by the bor- 
rower to the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
policy gives the option of sale to the 
farmer, except that if at any time 80 
per cent oft he market price of the cotton 
stored as collateral is less than the amount 





|of the full indebtedness of the borrower,! 


}then, automatically, the cotton is to be 
sold. ° 


Illinois Reduces Mark 
For Bovine Tuberculosis 


Springfield, Ill., Aug. 17. 
| Bovine tuberculosis reached a new low 
|mark of 1.01 per cent infection during 
the ‘fiscal year ended June 30, it was an- 
nounced today by Stuart E. Pierson, Di- 
rector of the State Department of Agri- 
culture. 

During the year, he said, the tests ad- 
ministered totaled 1,204,845, and 12,234 an- 
}imals reacted and were condemned and 
| Slaughtered. The degree of infection, 1.01 





| per cent, was lower by 0.041 per cent than 
that of the preceding year, the best pre- 
vious record, Mr. Pierson stated. 

The number of counties accfedited as 
| free from bovine tuberculosis increased to 
82 out of the 102 in the State during the 
jyear, he added. 





| total 


: : : 2 | censed warehouses to be sold at any time, 
The Treasury Department is of the | between storing and March 1, 1933, or they } 


may store it with cotton cooperatives for | 


ments, 


son, 


| Federal licensed warehouses must be sold | 


Cotton stored as collateral for such| 
|loans in cooperatives in an optional pool 

The old institution of the compradore | 
system in Chinese foreign trade is likely | 





State Law Aiding |New Standards Are Approved _ {Increase in Duties 
On Steel Requested 


Higher Rates Asked of Tariff 
Commission on Bars, Plates 
And Other Products 


Increased duties on steel bars, plates, 
wire rods, hoops, and other steel products 
are requested in four applications just 
filed with the Tariff Commission by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute of New 
York City. 

The applications, filed under, the flex- | 
ible. provisions of the 1930 Tariff Act, | 
which directs the Commission to investi- | 
gate differences in production costs at|severe hardship on American exporters of 
home and abroad where inequalities are | 
believed to exist in present duties, bring 
the total number filed with the Commis- | 
sion by the Institute during the last week 
The previous application asked | 
for an increase on structural steel shapes. 

The newest applications include steel 
bars, except concrete reinforcement bars; 
plates, sheets, and skelp of iron or steel; 
wire rods of iron or steel; 
bands, scrolls, and strips of iron or steel, 
not specially provided for in the act. 


American Delegate 
To London on Naval 
Disarmament Named 


| display their imported wares without first 





4 


Informal Cnference to Be | 
Held This Fall for Reduc- 
State 


tion, 
Declares 


The United States will send Rear Ad- 
miral Arthur J. Hepburn to London séme- 
time this Fall to discuss the British and 
American naval disarmament proposals, | 
according to information obtained orally 
Aug. 17, at the Department of State and 
the Department of the Navy. 

The discussions are not to be in the 
nature of a formal conference, it was ex- 
plained, but merely discussions between 
American and British naval experts in 
order to iron out, if possible, some of the 
differences in the naval reduction ideas of 
the two countries. 

Others May Take Part 

The other naval powers—Japan, France 
and Italy—probably will participate in the 
conference also, according to information 
obtained at the Department of State. 


The discussions have been precipitated | 
as a resuit of the two naval proposals put 


Plans Compared 


A comparison of the two plans, obtained 
‘from records on file in the Department of 
State, follows: 

Battleships—American plan: 
tonnage one-third, which would 
‘mean scrapping about five 35,000-ton ves- 
| sels thus reducing total battleship strength 
by 175,000 tons. 

British plan: Reduce unit size of ves- 
sels from 35,000 tons with 16-inch guns to 
| 25,000 tons or (if cruiser size is reduced) to 
22,000 tons with 11-inch guns. 
tonnage reduction on latter basis to be 
| 195,000 tons. 
Cruisers—American Plan: Reduce total 
| cruiser tonnage by one-fourth. 

British Plan: Reduce unit size of cruis- 
ers from 10,000 tons with 8-inch guns to 
7,000 tons with 6.1-inch guns. 

Destroyers—American 
total destroyer tonnage one-fourth. 
Reduce total destroyer 
(if submarines were 


British Plan: 
tonnage one-third 
abolished). 

Submarines—American Plan: 
| total submarine tonnage one-third, al- 
The new policy gives the farmer three ! oe no nation to have more than 35,000 

ons. 

British Plan: Abolish submarines; 
that can not be done, fix their unit ton- 
nage at 250 to make them nonoffensive. 





Higher Chinese Duties 
Not Applied in Manchuria 


Officials of the present administration 
|in Manchuria have announced that the in- 
creased import duties imposed by the 
Chinese government on Aug. 4 on all silk 
and rayon products (except bolting cloth), 
medicines, dyes, indigo, spices and condi- 
toys and articles not otherwise 
Specified in the tariff will not apply in 
| Manchuria and that no change is con- 
templated in the present tariff, according 
to a radiogram received from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Carl E. Christopher- 
Mukden.— (Department 


merce.) [Continued on awe 7, Column 4.) 


Leather Shippers. ’ 
Found Affected b 
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New British Duty 


Despite Hardship, However, 


London Is Said Still to Be 
Regarded as Center for 
Distributing Goods 


The British tariff rules, in effect sincé 


March 1, have been found to impose 4 


leather goods, according to advice received 


and made public by the Department of 
Commerce from -Walter Hertz, Trade 


Commissioner at London. He has in- 


formed the Department that numerous 
restrictions have beén thrown about the 
importation of leather and leather prod- 
ucts, and they are the more important, 
he said, because London has come to be 
the principal distributing center for the 
British Empire trade. 

Consequently, according to the explana~ 
tion given by the Trade Commissioner, 
American exporters are finding it ex- 
tremely difficult to use English cities as 
the base for their European distribution. 
Mr. Hertz pointed out that “in transit” 
facilities are comparatively limited and 
that the storage and handling charges are 


|}abnormal. In addition, factors may not 


having paid the duties on the samples. 
London Leading Center 
Notwithstanding the conditions result- 


|ing from the tariff rules throughout Eng- 
|land, Mr. Hertz said it was generally be- 


Department | 
| exports can operate. 


lieved that London probably was the best 
point from which American tanners and 


The statement by Mr. Hertz follows in 
full text: 

London is the principal distributing cen- 
ter for foreign and domestic leathers in 
the United Kingdom. Although there are 
two very important shoe-producing areas, 
Leicester and Northampton—both are very 
important buying and selling localities—~ 
London has the greatest number of leather 
agents, importers and _ factors. The 
United Kingdom is the largest foreign 
purchaser of leather from the United 
States, which supplies a very important 
part of the British leather imports. 

Suitability of Markets : 

American tanners and exporters will 
find that any ‘of the three cities mentioned 
are suitable for the distribution of their 
leathers, but London seems to be generally, 
considered the most desirable. Many 
Afnerican firms have been operating im 
this market for many years, and not all 
of these use London as a distributing cen- 


| ter. 


Past experience has shown that for 
their particular types of leathers one of 
the other two cities is more advantageous. 
It is the concensus of opinion, however, 
that for new firms in this market London 
would be the best city to operate from, 
in order to obtain the maximum results. 
Virtually all types of leathers are salable 
in the United Kingdom in substantial 
quantities, but in the past 18 months the 
lower priced products havé comprised the 
largest share of the trade. 

Import Duties Imposed 

Effective March 1, 1932, the United 
Kingdom imposed duties on dressed an@ 
undressed leathers entering the country. 
On undressed or rough tanned leathers 
there is an ad valorem duty of 10 per 
cent, while on dressed or finished leathers 
the rate is 15 per cent (increased from 
10 per cent ad valorem on April 26) with 
the exception of kid and patent leathers, 
for which the rate remains at 10 per 
cent ad valorem. 

There is still some confusion as ta 
whether sole leathers should be continued 
to be classified as undressed leather, for 
which the duty is but 10 per cent, or 
should be entered under dressed leathers, 
for which the rate is 15 per cent. Customs 
authorities do not seem to be defintiely 
certain as to which rate prevails for sole 
leather. It is interesting to note that 
these duty rates do not at present apply 
to leathers imported from Empire coun- 
tries, so that the producers in Canada, 
Australia, India, and other rather impor- 
tant sole leather producers can market 
their products here at an advantage. 


Trade Outlook Cited 

By not being forced to pay the import 
duties, they can quote lower prices on the 
British market than can the other foreign 
tanners operating in this country. It is 
chiefly because of this that there has 
been an increase in the leather purchases 
from Empire countries dufing the past 
few months. 

However, as there is.no longer produc« 
tion of good quality kid leather in any 
of the Empire countries, and as the de- 
mand is rather important, this type will 
continue to be imported in substantial 
amounts. American exporters should con- 
tinue to enjoy a good trade in kid, and 
a fair trade in patents, despite the im- 
position of the import duties. 

American ‘exports will encounter @ 
change with respect to employing London, 
Leicester, Northampton, or other English 
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Power of Court 
In Trust Company 


ad a Substitution of Aluminum Alloy for Iron in 
Liquidation Stated Arm of Device Declared Not Invention 


Order Approving Bondhold- 
ers’ Committee and Nam- 
ing Depository Held Void 
For Want of Jurisdiction 


Tallahassee, Fla. 


Tue Srate or Fora, Ex Ret. 
Cary D. Lanpis, ATTORNEY GENERAL 


v. 

Tue Oracurr Court of THE ELEVENTH JUDI- 
CIAL CIRCUIT OF FLORIDA ET AL., Ec. 
Supreme “a of a. 

Application for writ of pro on. 

Cart T. Horrman for relator; MILER, 
McKay, Drxon & DeJannerte for re- 
spondent. 

Opinion of the Court 

P Aug. 5, 1932 
Lewis, Circuit Judge—The Comptroller 

of the State of Florida, on Nov. 26, 1931, 

took charge of the Trust Company of Flor- 

ida, a Florida corporation, and appointed 

J. H. Therrell liquidator of such institu- 

tion. This appointment was duly con- 

firmed by the Circut Court in and for 

Dade County. 

Shortly thereafter the respondents, 
Bowmen F. Ashe, Frank J. Pepper, John 
B. Orr, W..Stanley Dodd and P. H. Arthur, 
formed themselves into a committee and} 


| 
prepared and signed an “agreement” be- | 
tween “those holders of bonds and owner- | 
ship certificates sold or issued through 
the Trust Company of Florida, a Florida 
corporation, and affiliated corporations and 
organizations,” as parties of the first part, 
and themselves “and those who may be 
associated with them, and their successors 





as a committee,” as parties of the second 


Terms of Agreement 

The “agreement” set forth that the com- 
mittee has been formed for the general 
purpose of protecting the interests of the 
holders of certain bonds therein men- 
tioned, and, in particular, for the protection 
of the holders of those issues with respect 
to which concerted action of the bond- 
holders is or may become necessary or de- 
sirable, and that such agreement is made 
to define generally the terms on which 
bonds may be deposited with the com- 
mittee, and the rights, powers and im- 
munities of the committee and the de- 
pository with respect to such deposited 
bonds. 

Upon deposit of such bonds with the | 
committee, under certain conditions, the | 
depositor becomes a party to the “agree- 
ment,” and “any conditions imposed by 
the committee upon the receipt of de-| 
posits, other than time limits, shall be) 
submitted to and approved by one of the| 
following persons, each such person be- 
ing hereinafter referred to as the court, | 
viz: Hon. Paul D. Barns, Circuit Judge, | 
or any other Judge of the Eleventh Ju-| 
dicial Circuit of Florida.” The rights, | 
powers, duties, privileges and immunities 
of the committee, the depository, and the| 
depositors are thereafter set forth at 
length. 





Submitted to Respondent 

This “agreement” was submitted to the 
respondent, Paul D. Barns, Circuit Judge 
of the Eleventh Judicial Circuit of Florida, | 
who made and entered an order on Dec. 
11, 1931, under the caption, “In re: The} 
Trust Company of Florida, a Florida Cor- 
poration, etc.,” which order after certain 
recitals, (1) approved and confirmed the 
membership and personnel of said com- 
mittee, t2) approved such deposit agree- 
ment and ordered it to be filed and made 
a part of the record “in this case” and 
made such agreement a part of said or- 
der, (3) authorized said committee to 
act as a committee representing the hold- | 
ers of bonds and ownership certificates 
deposited under said deposit agreement 
sold or issued by or through the Trust 
Company of Florida, a Florida corpora- 
tion, and affiliated companies and organi- 
ations within the terms, limitations and} 
conditions of the said deposit agreement, 
and (4) ordered “that said committee 
upon its request made upon the various 
trustees appointed and (or) acting un-| 
der the various bond issues aforesaid in- | 
cluding present title holders for the ben- 
fit of the owners of ownership certificates, 
be by said trustees furnished with a full 
and complete list showing the holdings, 
identity and mailing address of each and | 
every bond or certificate holder of the 
respective issues to the end that said 
committee may forthwith establish com- 
munication with said bond and (or) own- 
ership certificate holders.” 


Change Is Approved 

Afterwards on Dec. 16, 1931, an order 
was made by the respondent Circuit Judge 
approving a change by said committee, 
whereby the respondent, the Florida Na-| 
tional Bank & Trust Company, a corpo-| 
ration, was designated.the depository of the | 
deposited bonds. 

The State of Florida upon the relation | 
of the Attorney General, applied to this| 
court for a writ of prohibition challenging 
the jurisdiction of the Cireuit Court to| 
make and enter such order and to further | 
act in the premises. A rule to show cause 
was issued and answers have been filed | 
by the respondent Cimeuit Judge, and the 
respondent members of said committee. | 


The relator thas filed nee ae suggestion to substitute aluminum for cast | 
certain parts of the answers, and has we |iron to some of his superiors some months | 
filed motion for a peremptory writ. |before the experiment was made. They! 


will dispose of the case upon the latter 
motion. 
Courts’ Jurisdiction 
The Constitution of this State, section 


11, Article V, confers original jurisdiction | 
upon the Circuit Courts “in all cases in| 


equity, also in all cases at law, not rec- 
ognizable by inferior courts, and in all 
cases involving the legality of any tax, 
assessment, or toll; of the action of eject- 
ment and of aM acfions involving the titles 
or boundaries of real estate, and of all 
criminal cases not recognizable by 
ferior courts; and original jurisdiction of 
actions for forcible entry and unlawful 
detainer, and of such other matters as 
the Legislature may provide.” 

It has been well said that under our 
tripartite scheme of Government, “such 
other matters as the Legislature may pro- 
vide” could have reference to none other 
than judicial matters or functions.— 
Sheldon v. Powell, —Fla. —, 120 So. 258. 
258. 

Without deciding whether or not the 


Legislature could confer upon the Cir-| 
cuit Courts as a proper judicial matter or} set up sufficient response to the rule, and | 
function jurisdiction to make such an/this court being of the opinfon that thé/is a rule establis 


order as is involved here, and to perform 
such functions as is contemplated by such 
order, there exists now no such statutory 
provision, and we do not think that such 
jurisdiction is inherent in the court. 
Handling Insolveint Banks 


The affairs of insolvent banks and trust | Judicial Circuit, — Fla. —, 135 So. 866; | the article formed. 


companies are by law placed in the hands 
of administrative officers charged with 
the duty of supervision, and the courts 
should not interfere except in proper 
cases under valid statutes, or when justici- 


able matters are presented to them for de- 


. ¢ 
« 


in- 2 : ; 
| which were cast in their own factory were 
| not satisfactory because a considerable 


‘THURSDAY, AUGUST 18, 1932 — Bbe Guited States Daily — YEAR 
Patent on ‘Clicker’ Machine 
In Shoe Making Held Invalid 


Rochester, N. ¥. 
Unrren SHoz MAcuINery Company 


v. 
E. H. Ferrte Company AnD Resce SHOE 
MACHINERY COMPANY, 
District Court, W. D, New York. 
Equity No. 1266-G, 

Fish, RIcHARDSON and Neave (Hector M. 
Hoitmes and A. D. Sartncer of counsel) 
for plaintiff; Morrison, Krennepy and 
CAMPBELL (DONALD CAMPBELL, SHERMAN L. 
Wurrrpte and Epwarp O. Procror of 
counsel) for defendants. 


Opinion of the Court 
July 23, 1932 


Apter, District Judge—This patent 
(1629870) has to do with an arm or mem- 
ber of a machine use@ in the manufac- 
ture of shoes and known as a clicking 
machine. The function of the machine 
is to cut out upper leather or fabric ma- 
terial of one kind ar another used in the 
making of the shoe. Before this machine 
was put on the market by the. plaintiff 
these parts were cut out by the operator 
with a sharp ‘knife following a patern 
laid upon the material. With the clicker 
machine the parts are cut out by plac- 
ing a die on the material and striking the 
die with the arm of the machine. 


The machine is large and heavy. It is 
necessary to strike the top of ‘the die 
with a very powerful blow. It is also 
necessary that the arm or hammer strik- 
ing the blow shall be so arranged that 
the material can bé placed on the bed 
of the machine so that it can be freely 
moved around without obstruction. Be- 
cause the dies are sometimes of consid- 
erable size, and because the arm must 
strike the metal die with great force, 
it is necessary that the hammer arm 
should have the qualities of strength, 
rigidity, hardness, stiffness and tough- 
ness. 


Tt is not necessary to describe in de- 
tail the working of the machine. The 


weight of the hammer arm which is con-| 


siderable contributes in only a small de- 
gree to the force of the Blow delivered by 
the arm on the die. The machine is 
equipped with an eccentric and a flywheel 
which are designed so that they bring 


the hammer arm down through the inch} 


or two, through which it moves verti- 


cally, with great force and immediately | 


returns the hammer arm to the position 
from which it started. This operation 
gives a clicking sound from which the 
machine apparently got its- name. 


History of Marketing 
Of Device Outlined 


These clicking machines were first put) 
out by the plaintiff about the year 1908. 
Sometime after that the defendant en- 
tered the field. When the defendant is| 
referred to in this opinion, it is the Reece 
Shoe Machinery Company. From that 
day until this all of the clicker machines 
have been made by the plaintiff and the 


| view to fitting the material to new uses. 


om ’ ¢ 


a 


Decisions Promulgated by 


The Board of Tax Appeals 
- Promulgated Aug. 17, 1932 
Beneficial Loan Society, Docket Nos. 39001, 
40121, \ . 

Where in 1923 the losses of affiliated 
corporations exceed the income of the 
group, the excess of loss must be ap- 
portioned to the losers and the statu- 
tory net loss af each computed sep- 
arately. Swift & Company v. United 
States, 38 Fed. (2d) 365, The separate 
statutory net loss of each may offset 
the net income of that company for 
1924. But 1924 income of companies 
having no statutory net loss for 1923 
may not be offset by the statutory net 
loss for 1923 of other companies in the 
group. 

The Apartment Corporation, Docket No. 
42024. 

Difference between amounts ad- 
vanced by petitioner to subsidiary cor- 
poration and amounts received in re- 
payment prior to and upon liquida- 
tion thereof, held to be a loss sus- 
tained outside period of affiliation and 
deductible, either as debt ascertained 
to be worthless and charged off or 
as loss upon investment in stock of 
subsidiary. . 

The Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
City of Duluth, Docket No. 43150. 

Petitioner: was neither organized nor 
operated for profit. Its only receipts 
came by requisition from the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and any 
excess of receipts over disbursements 
was deducted in arriving at future 
estimates. It is difficult for us to see 


, 


clicker arm castings were made, but at 
the instance of the plaintiff he filed his 
application for the patent in suit August 
6th, 1924. The claims of the applicant 
were first rejected by the Patent Office, 
but the application was finally allowed 
and the patent issued May 24th, 1927. In 
the meantime both plaintiff and defend- 
ant had been making and putting on the 
market in quantities clicker arms made 
of aluminum alloy. In 1924 tHe plaintiff 
got out the so-called two-piece arm made 
of aluminum reinforced with steel which 
is of the construction shown in the Bal- 
lard patent for which application was 
filed August 25th, 1924, and the patent 
|issued Jan, 24, 1928. . $ 


Use of Aluminum Alloy 


In Making Machinery 


The two-piece clicker afm is almost en- 
tirely of aluminum alloy and weighs 106 
pounds or 27 pounds more than the single 
piece aluminum alloy arm constructed as 
described by the Horgan patent. When 
the aluminum arm had demonstrated its 
| success, the plaintiff made no{more cast 
}iron arms for this class of gg ange | 
most of its machines were on lease, ulti- 
| mately replaced all cast iron arms with how such operations could result in 


‘ the receipt of income which has been 
— um arms or aluminum reinforced) Gepned by the Supreme Court as the 


gain derived from capital, from labor, 
or from both combined; something of 
exchangeable value, proceeding from 
the property, severed from the capital, 
however irivested or employed, and re- 
ceived or drawn by the recipient for 
his separate use, benefit, and disposal. 
Eisner v.. Macomber, 262 U. 8. 189. 

The petitioner was merely an agent 
through which the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters carried out one of 
its functions requiring the expenditure 
of money which was furnished to the 
petitioner. We are of the opinion 
that the petitioner was not in receipt 
of taxable income and that respondent 
erroneously determined the deficiency 
involved. 


The Joseph & Feiss Co., Docket No. 46465. 
Petitioner sustained a net loss in 





It is probably necessary to consider in 
some degree the state and condition of the 
aluminum alloy industry at the time of the 
beginning of the making of these clickers 
jand also at the time of the alleged in- 
vention. The testimony is that although 
aluminum had been in use during the 
entire period, castings of aluminum alloy 
of any size were not made prior to 1915. 
After that date castings were made run- 
|ning in weight as high as 75 pounds. 
Prior, to the making of the arm of 
'aluminum by the plaintiff it had been us- 
ing aluminum on various of its machines, 
but in no case for any member which re- 
quired the weight and strength and 
rigidity that were necessary for the clicker 
arm. In some of the uses of aluminum 
testified to on the trial, in which cases it 
| superseded iron, strength and rigidity 





1925, and on May 5, 1926, became af- 
filiated with another corporation 
tMrough purchase of stock. A consoli- 
dated return was filed for the cal- 
endar year 1926, upon the basis of 
which taxable net income was com- 
puted and tax liability determined. 
For the years 1926 and 1927 the peti- 
tioner had net income, which in the 
aggregate was exceeded by the 1925 
net loss. Held, that the years 1926 
and 1927 constituted the petitioner’s 
“succeeding taxable year” and “next 
succeeding taxable year,” respectively, 
and that it is entitled to deduct its 
1925 net loss in-computing net in- 
come for said years. 


James S. Darcy, Archibald B. Gwathmey 
Jr., Archibald B. Gwathmey 2nd, Gaines 
Gwathmey, Executors, Estate of James 


| were necessary. I conclude from the evi- 
|dence before me that during this period 
}the uses of aluminum alloy were being 
| constantly extended and that the various 
jalloys were being experimented with a 


| It would appear that at about the time 
Horgan made the suggestion which re- 
sulted in this patent, and possibly for 
some little time before them, aluminum 
alloy was on the market of the quality 
necessary to make a satisfactory clicker 
arm. Just long before the date of the ex- 
periment of Horgan. I am able to de- 
termin. ‘The fact is that at that date the| 
plaintiff was able to procure aluminum | 
alloy suitable for the purpose. 


Reasons for Suggesting 
Change in Material 








used in the shoe industry in this country 
defendant. A great majority of them by} 
the plaintiff. 

From 1908 until 1923 the hammer arm | 
on the machines of both plaintiff and | 
defendant was made of cast iron. It was 
very heavy and on plaintiff's machine 
generally used in the trade it weighed 216 | 
pounds. It was found that there were) 
Gisadvantages in the operation of the ma- | 
chine due to the weight of the hammer 
arm. The operator had to swing the arm} 
over to one side by hand after each stroke 
of the hammer in order to rearrange his | 
material and replace the die. He then} 
had to manually bring the arm back into | 
place so that it was suspended directly | 
over the die. 

These operations were tiring on the 
operator and could not be performed rap- 
idly. The plaintiff, which it must be re- 
membered was the only manufacturer in 
the field for a number of years after 1908, 
made several efforts and procured a num- 
ber of patents with a view to improve- 
ing the machine in this particular. By 
one device it attempted to provide mech- | 
anism for moving the arm automati- 
cally, and by another device for breaking 
the arm so that it would stop directly 
over the die. 

This was desirable because in moving | 
the arm manually the operator had to} 
use some considerable force to stop it at| 
just the right place. The plaintiff found 
that these devices not only added con-| 
siderably to the cost of the machine, but | 
they got out of order easily and on the 
whole were not practicable. 


Suggestion for Changing 
Material in Castings 


This was the condition of the art when, 
Horgan, who obtained the patent in suit, 
made the suggestion that the plaintiff 
try the experiment of casting the ham- 
mer arm of aluminum alloy instead of 
cast iron. The plaintiff had on hand 
at one of its foundries a quantity of alu- 
minum alloy which it had purchased from 
a concern known as the Baush Company, 
and which it had used in making small 
castings on others of its machines. 

It appears that Horgan had made this 


|expressed themselves to the effect that|the aluminum 


they di dnot think it would work, but the 
testimony does not disclose the reasons 
for their skepticism. 

However an aluminum alloy arm was 
finally made and given a test and as a 


lresult of the test more of them were| able with less effort to do more work in a| 


cast and sent out for a thorough trial. 
From that time on the plaintiff made its 
hammer arms on these clicking machines 


{of aluminum alloy instead of cast iron. 


The first lots of aluminum alloy arms 


| percentage of them cracked. The plaintiff 

|then had the arms cast by the Aluminum 

|Company of America of an aluminum al- 

|loy prepared by them. These were satis- 

| factory and continue to be in use. 

| Horgan left the employ of the plaintiff 
a little time after the first aluminum 


= — 


|cision. See Bank of Bay Biscayne v. 
| Hankins, 42 F. (2nd) 209. 
The answers of the respondents do not 


Circuit Court is without jurisdiction to 
|make the order involved here and to act 
| as is contemplated by such order, the mo- 
tion of relator for a peremptory writ. of 
prohibition should be granted as prayed 
for. State v. Circuit Court for Eleventh 


same, Fla. —, 135 So. 87. 
| Prohibition granted. 

Burorp, CJ., and WHITFIELD, ELLIs, and 
TERRELL, JJ., concur. 

Brown, J., not participating. 

Davis, J., disqualified. 


Temple Gwathmey, Docket No. 47604. 

A partnership made its tax return 
on the basis of a fiscal year ending 
Aug. 31. A member of thé firm who 
used a calendar year basis died June 
11, 1924. Held that the executors of 
deceased member should include in 
their income tax return for the period 
Jan. 1, 1924, to June 11, 1924, a pro 
rata part of the earnings of the part- 
nership up to the date of the member’s 
death. 


! 

It is not perfectly clear from Horgan’s 
testimony just what his reasons were for 
making the suggestion that aluminum be 
substituted for cast iron in the clicker arm. 
After some questioning he did say that it 
was in order to reduce the weight. It is 
also not clear from the testimony what 
the grounds were for the skepticism ex- | 
pressed by Horgan’s superiors and asso- 
ciates when he first made the suggestion of 
the change to them. 
It is suggested that they did not believe 
aluminum alloy would do because they 
thought it was not strong enough or 
heavy enough or stiff enough to stand the 
vigorous blows it must give to the die with- 
out becoming cracked or distorted. It is 
also sugguested in argument, and based | 
upon the testimony of one of -defendants’ | 
witnesses, that the considerably greater 
cost of aluminum alloy over cast iron pre- 


or in a decided saving in the cost of 
operation. The statement I have just 
made is. supported by the well known 
cases of Hotchkiss vs. Greenwood, 52 U. S., 
248; Hicks vs. Kelsey, 85 U. S., 670; Collar 
Company vs. Van Dusen, 90 U. S., 530; 
Smith vs. Dental Vulcanite Company, 93 
U. S., 486; Gardner vs. Herz, 118 U. S., 
vented aluminum being considered for the | 180; Brown vs. District of Columbia, 130 





|} in the operation of the machine. 


j hand, its quality of lightness was well 





purpose, ‘ | U. S., 87; Florsheim vs. Shilling, 137 U. S.,| 

The fact is that aluminum alloy was/|64;—and see Walker on Patents, Sections | 
not tried by anyone for a clicker arm un-| 65 and 66. f 
til Horgan tried it, and then it proved to 
be successful. In this connection it must 
be remembered that the plaintiff was the 
only manufacturer in the country that 
made machine clickers in any quantity. 
The only other concern that made them at 
all was the defendant and it made com- 
paratively few. 

Here it may be well to state what the 
testimony shows with reference to the 
number of clickers in use before and after 
the alleged invention. Without stating 
numbers, which ‘appear in the testimony, 
there is no reason to conclude that more | 
clickers were put into use in the shoe in- 
dustry as a result,of the change to alu- 
minum than would have been if the arm 
continued to be made of cast iron. 
| Practically the whole industry was con- 
, trolled by the plaintiff and most of the 
plaintiff’s machines were put out on lease. 
The machines they put out were greatly 
improved by the change of material but 
lr find that they put few if any more of | 
\them after the alleged invention than 
they would have if the improvement had 
not been made. 


Improvement in Device 


Opinion Pointed Out 


|On Change in Material 


In this Circuit Ju@ge Hough in his 
opinion in Sparks-Withington Company 
vs. Laboratories, Inc., 3 Fed. (2nd) 539, 
states the law as I believe it to be as fol- 
lows: 

“It is clear that by a practically un- 
broken line of authorities the courts of 
this circuit, sitting as triers of the fact 
of invention, have always refused to yield 
the inventor’s palm to a mere substritution 
of material or to a new use except under 
circumstances of rarity.” 

The only change made in this machine 
by the Horgan patent was the change in 
the material of which the clicker arm 
was made. Every other part of the ma- 
chine was made just as it was made be- 
fore. The clicker arm itself was made 
as it was made before, and was operated 
as it was operated before. The machine 
did the same thing in the same way, by 
| the same means after the substitution was 
made. 

There was not even a difference of ap- 








| pearance in the structure of the machine. 
|The only differenc in the machine it- 
| self made by the substitution of the alum- 
| inum alloy for the cast iron in the clicker 
arm is much lighter than | 4"™ Was a reduction in the weight of the 
the cast iron arm, it can be moved and|2"™. Invention is not permitted to rest 
, handled by the operator more easily and |UPOn such a change alone. Union Hard- 
| consequently with much less effort than it | Ware Company vs. Selchow, 112 Fed., 1006. 
|could before. The work is not so tiring, | ? 
|and the téstimony is that the operator is | Advantages Claimed 


From Substitution 


By Use of Aluminum 


_ The change of material made a decided 
improvement in the machine. Because 


|day with the new arm. It appears that | 
| the increased output per day was about|_ I have carefully examined the facts as 
ten per cent. The change in the arm|I have found them and as I have set 
made the machine easier to handle by the | them forth in this opinion to determine 
operator and thus increased its workable | Whether this case comes under any of the 
efficiency. ;exceptions to the general rule. I agree 
The Horgan patent is a simple one and | With Judge Learned Hand when he said 
consists, broadly speaking, of the clicker lin his opinion in Van Heusen Porducts, 
arm or presser member on the clicking | Inc., vs. Earl and Wilson, 300 Fed., 922, 
machine being made of aluminum alloy | that the law has not laid down any ab- 
| instead of cast irom as it had been made | solute rule on this subject. I shall there- 
before. The sole question to be decided|fore discuss the advantages that are 
is whether this substitution of aluminum |Claimed in the use and operation of this 
| alloy for cast iron under all of the circum- | machiges a result of the substitution of 
| Stances in this case is invention. I think | material and what has happened in the 
that it is not. I shall endeavor to give |industry since the alleged invention was 
|my reasons for the conclusion I have | made, 
reached, and make the statement of them| The change in material resulted in 
as brief as possible. | greater ease of operation of the clicker 
I think it may safely be said that there|arm by the operator. Because it was 
hed by the decisions of | lighter he was able to move it and stop it 
the Supreme Court that it is not inven-| with less effort. I have’ explained this 
tion to substitute one material for another | operation in the first part of my opinion, 
in the making of one or more parts of a | and I have alsg called attention to prior 
machine, unless such substitution of ma- | efforts made hy the plaintiff to accomplish 
terial involves a new mode of construction | this result by-automatic appliances which 
or develops new uses and properties in| jt patented. 
These efforts were direc - 
Substitution of material has been held| taining automatic action of tee none cele 
|to constitute invention where it produces | if successful would have made the manual 
a new mode of operation, or results in a| operation of the arm by the operator un- 
|new function, or in the first. particular |necessary. As these efforts were not prose- 
|succes$ of the art in which the substitu-| cuted to the extent of making them prac- 
tion is made, or in increased efficiency,|ticable, the arm continued to be moved 
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« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


INSURANCE—Policies on joint life of husband and wife payable to survivor—Effect 
of husband’s murder of wife—Right of wife’s estate to proceeds— 

An. insurance.company which issued two policies on the “joint life” of a husband 
and wife “payable to the survivor” was not liable thereon to the wife's estate or her 
next of kin on the husband’s “murder of the wife” on the theory that the husband 


had forfeited his rights as beneficiary by 


committing the murder and the proceeds 


were therefore subject to a resulting trust for the benefit of the estate of the de- 
ceased insured in accordance with the general rule which obtains where there is a 
single policy and a single designated beneficiary on the beneficiary’s murder of the 


insured. The theory underlying such rule 


is that the policy in such a case is treated 


as though no beneficiary had been designated so that the fund in the hands of the 
insurer created by the payment*of premiums by the insured is payable to the estate 
of the person who has made the payments. Such rule did not apply in view of the 
fact that the fund was created by the joint payments of two insured persons under 
two policies making the survivor the sole beneficiary. Even if it be conceded that 
they had no joint estate or interest in the insurance contract as beneficiaries because 
only one could ultimately take as the survivor thereby terminating the expectancy 
of the other, their interest in the fund considered as a trust fund resulting from 
the absence of a beneficiary would be a joint interest resulting in the application ‘of 
the principle of survivorship, and the survivor, having forfeited his rights under the 
policy, no recovery could be had by the representatives of the deceased coinsured. 


1932. 


Decisions Published in 


Merrity, Gen. Adm., etc., v. Prudential Ins. Co. of Amer.; N. J. Sup. Ct., July 23, 


Full Text in This Issue 


TRUST COMPANIES—Insolvency—Liquidation—Jurisdiction of court—Bondhold- 
ers’ committee—Court’s approval of creation and terms of agreement— 

A Florida circuit court which had confirmed the appointment of a liquidator of 
an insolvent trust company made by the Comptroller. of the State on his taking 
charge of the company did not have jurisdiction to make an order approving the 
creation, and the membership of a bondholders’ committee, confirming the terms of 


the deposit agreement, and providing for 


the filing of the agreement as a part of 


the record in the case. The order authorized the committee to represent the holders 
of bonds and ownership certificates which had been issued by or through the trust 
company under the terms of the agreement on the deposit of the bonds and certifi- 
cates with a designated depository. Such jurisdiction is not inherent in the court, 


nor is it a part of its equitable jurisdiction conferred by the Constitution. 
| affairs of insolvent banks and trust companies are by law placed in the hands of 


The 


administrative officers charged with the duty of supervision and the courts should 
not interfere except in proper cases under valid statutes or when justiciable matters 
‘are presented to them for decisions.—Landis, etc., State ex rel. v. Circuit Court, etc. 
(Fla, Sup. Ct.)—-7 U. S. Daily, 1142, Aug. 48, 1932. 


4 


Patents 


PATENTS—Patentability—Substitution of 


materials— 


It is not invention to substitute one material for another in making of one or more 
parts of a machine unless it involves new mode of construction or develops new uses 
and properties in article formed; it constitutes invention ‘when it produces new mode 


of operation or results in new function or 


in first particular success of art in which 


substitution is made or in increased efficiency or in decided saving in cost of opera- 
tion.—United Shoe Machinery Co. v. E. H. Ferree Co, et al. (D. C., W. D. N. YO— 


7 U. S. Daily, 1142, Aug. 18, 1932. 


PATENTS—Patentability—Substitution of 
Substitution of old aluminum alloy for 


materials— 


?TEMENTS ONLY ARF 
HED WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE 





iron in clicker arm is not invention al- 


though other expedients were previously tried and, because of lightness, 10 per cent 
increase of output was produced.--United Shoe Machinery Co. y. F. H. Ferree Co. 
et al. (D. C., W. D. N. ¥.)—7 U.S. Daily, 1142, Aug. 18, 1932. 


oe 


PATENTS—Patentability—Evidénce of patentability—Extensive use— 


oct an ve a bag axl lead court to sustain patent in doubtful case but 
iccess is not due eature claimed.—United Shoe Ws 
Ferree Co. et al. (D. ¢., W. D. N. ¥)—7 U.S, _ r 


PATENTS—Press, invalid— 


1629870, Horgan, Press, held invalid—United Shoe Machine: ; 
’ . id ry Co. v. E. H. Ferree 
Co. et al. (D. C., W. D. N. Y.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1142, Aug. 18, 1932. 


manually. The substitution of a lighter 
material, and the consequent easier hand- 
ling of the arm did make an improvement 
The op- 
erator could handle it with less fatigue 
and with greater rapidity. 


The evidence is, as before set forth, 
that the result was an increased efficiency 
in the machine of about ten per cent. It 
was well known that if the arm could be 
made lighter, it could be handled more 
easily and more efficiently. It was be- 
lieved that the arm could not be made 
lighter if made of cast iron and do the 
heavy work that was required of it. 


Testing Suitability 
Of Aluminum Alloy 


It was found, when tried by Horgan, | 
that the much lighter material, aluminum | 
alloy, was sufficiently rigid and tough to | 
stand the strain put upon the clicker arm. | 
In my opinion the substitution of this 
lighter material, its trial on the machine, | 
and the discovery’ that it was a~-success 
is not invention. The material was at 


known, and whether or not it had the re- 
quisite qualities of toughness and rigidity 
was a matter that any one could ascertain | 
by experiment. That is all that Horgan 
did. 

The increased efficiency of the machine | 
as a result of the change in the material 
of the arm was not sufficient in amount or 
character to turn the scale toward spelling 
out invention. 


It is argued that no one before Horgan 
believed that aluminum alloy would do 
the work required by the clicker arm. 
That in thé first place it was believed 
that great weight was required for the 
arm. That in the second place it was be- 
lieved that aluminum alloy would not 
stand the very great ramming to which 
the arm is constantly subjected. 

That therefore Horgan’s selection and | 
use of this material for that purpose was 
invention. I have found that the weight 
of the arm itself was but a small factor 
in the heavy blow that it struck. The re- 
duction in the weight of the arm by the 
substitution of material was a little over 
one hundred pounds. 


Question of Invention 


Held Not Evident 


Plaintiff’s old cast iron arm weighed 216 
pounds and its new reinforced aluminum 
arm weighs 106 pounds. Everyone con- 
nected with the industry knew that that 
small difference in weight would not af- 
fect cutting power. It appears that the 
cast iron arm had been increased in 
weight from time to time on account of 
its necessary size and in order to insure 
rigidity. Because of the nature of the 
work it had to do it was suspended at 
only one end. It may well be that it was 
generally thought that aluminum alloy 
would not stand the test for rigidity, hard- 
ness, stiffness and toughness. But whether 
it would or not was simply a matter of 
experiment, and not, it seems to me, any 
question of invention. 


I have found that at the time of the 
alleged invention by Horgan, aluminum 
alloy suitable for the purpose fér which 
he used it was readily procurablé. I have 
found further that if was procurable for 
an indefinite period of years prior to that 
date. The use of aluminum and alumi- 
num alloy was being constantly extended, 
and it continues to be put to new uses. 
I am unable to find it to be invention 
to try successfully, even though it was 
tried for the first time, the use of a metal 
as well known as aluminum alloy then 
was. 





Commercial success, it does not seem to 
me, enters this case as a test of patent+ 
tability. It has been held in this Circuit 
that great commercial success might lead 
the Court to sustain the patent in a 
doubtful case. Columbia Metal Box Com- 
pany vs. Halper, 220 Fed., 912. In this 
case there was commercial success, but 
I have found that that success was not 
due in any considerable degree to the 
change of material in the clicker arm, I 
do not therefore consider this as ‘a factor 
in determining patentability. 

Having reached the conclusion that the 
claims made tn the Horgan patent do not 
amount to invention, the bill is dismissed 


Daily, 1142; Aug. 18, 1932. 


Billion Spent Yearly 
On Schools in Cities’ 


Amount Derived From Taxes 
On 146 Billions of Property 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
valuation to the true valuation is 75.65 
per cent as compared to fhe 66.89 per 
cent for the second group; 63.28 per cent 
for the third; 6412 per cent for the 
fourth; and 59.75 per cent for the fifth 
group. 

With the exception of the fourth group, 
the decrease in these percentages of as- 
sessed to true valuation for fhe different 
size city groups is a consistent one, and 
& correspondingly descending order of de- 
crease is found for the tax-rate in all ex- 
cept the fourth group. The average rate 
in the latter group is $9.05 on the $1,000 
of true valuation, which is likewise the 
highest rate of the five groups, as cqm- 
pared to the low of $7.86 per $1,000 of true 
value for the fifth group. The first group 
oe the lowest tax rate of $6.03 per 


On the basis of pupils in average daily 
attendance and the sum derived from 
taxes for school purposes, the education 
effort measured in dollars and cents would 
be represented by the sums received per 
pupil in average daily attendance. 


Tax Totals Per Pupil 


For the first group the sum per pupil 
derived from taxes for school purposes is 
$143.28; for the second group, $108.51; for 
the third group, $91.74; for the fourth 
group, $80.20; and for the fifth group, 
$54.06. In other words, Group I puts 
forth an effort which measured in dol- 
lars and cents is 1.3 times as great as that 
made by the second group of city school 
systems; 1.5 times that of the third group; 
18 times that of the fourth group; and 
2.6 times that made by the fifth group. 
Compared with this the true valuation of 
taxable property per pupil in Group I is 
1.4 times as great as that for Group IIT; 
1.6 times that of Group III; 2.0 times 
that of Group IV; and 2.6 times greater 
than that for the fifth group. 


Thus it will be seen that there is a close 
correspondence between the educational 
effort as measured by the per capita sum 
derived from taxes for school purposes, 
and the true valuation of taxable prop- 
erty as found in the varying groups. The 
difference in both these factors for all 
five groups as compared on the basis of 
the first group’s amounts are about con- 
stant throughout. 

Property Values Per Pupil 

The true value of property taxed for 
school purposes in the small city of Group 
V, per total population is only about 60 
per cent that in the largest cities and the 
assessed value is only about 45 per cent. 
The true valuation back of each pupil in 
average daily attendance drops from 
$17,800 in the large city to only $6,800 in 
the small, aid the assessed value per pupil 
drops from $13,400 to only $4,000 in the 
small. This is less than 30 per cent of 
the value in the Jargest cities. 

The amount of tax collected for school 
purposes per capita of total population in 
the small city of Group V is only about 
55 per cent of that collected in the large 
city of Group I. The amount of school 
tax collected per pupil in average daily 
attendance steadily drops from $143.28 in 
Group I cities to $54.06 in Group V cities. 


Oklahoma Makes Check 
For Delinquent Taxes 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Aug. 17. 

To make a complete record for the 
Oklahoma Tax Commission’s inheritance 
tax department, court records of each of 
the 77 counties of Oklahoma will be 
checked for delinquent tax cases, accord- 
ing to Melven Cornish, Commission Chair- 
man. 

Dockets of the probate courts in sev- 
eral large counties already have been 
checked, he said. The data being collected 
will help the Commission collect any de- 





linquent inheritance taxes due, Mr. Cor- 
nish explained. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


New Risk Status 
Denied in Uniting 
Of Corporations 


Combined Experience May 

‘® Be Used in Compensation 

Rating, New York Super- 
intendent Holds 


~ New York, N. Y., Aug. 17 
Although the consolidation of four cor- 
porations may result in a new legal corpor- 
ate entity, the combined experience of the 
four corporations may be used in promul- 
gating an experience rating for the new 
corporation whe nthet formation of the 
latter has not resulted in material changes 
in stock ownership, executive control and 
operative management, the State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, George S. Van 
Schaick, has just held in affirming a deci- 
sion of the Compensation Insurance 
Rating Board in an appeal by the National 
Container Corporation. 3 
The Superintendent’s decision also up- 
held as non-discriminatory and valid the 
entire experience rating plan of the Com- 
pensation Insurance Rating Board. 
Contention of Corporation 
The corporation contended that because 
it was new’legal entity, it should be con- 
sidered a new risk whose eligibility for ex- 
perience rating should be considered from 
that standpoint. The rating board, on the 
other hand, argued that the new corpora- 
tion came under its rule that the past ex- 
perience of a risk shall not be excluded 
because of nominal changes. Mr. Van 
Schaick held there had been no material 


change. 
The decision follows in full text: 


| 


| 





This is an appeal by the National can- 


tainer Corporation to the Insurance De- 


partment, from a decision of the Classifi- | 


cation and Rating Committee of the Com- 
pensation Insurance Rating Board. A 
hearing on the appeal was held on July 
19, 1932. Subsequently both sides sub- 
mitted briefs and oral argument 
heard on July 29, 1932. 


was | 


The facts adduced from the testimony | 
given at the hearing are substantially as | 


follows: 

Pursuant to an agreement entered into 
on Feb. 4, 1928, consolidating four cor- 
the Columbia Corru- 
gated Company, Inc., New York Corru- 
gated Case Co., Inc., William Herman & 
Co., Inc., and the International Corru- 


gated Box Co., Inc., the National Con-j| 


tainer Corporation was formed. All the 
executive officers of the néw corporation 
were executive officers of one or more of 
its four constituents. 
per cent or more of the common stock 
of the old corporations with the excep- 


All holders of 5) 


tion of one individual became holders of | 
“4 per cent or more of the common stock | 


of the new corporation. 
is Sigmund Honigstock who was one of 
four holders of 5 per cent or more of 
common stock of the International Corru- 
gated Box Co. 
the Columbia Corrugated ,Company be- 
came plant manager of the new corpo- 
ration. 
Rates of Policies in Force 
The compensation policies in force, im- 


This individual | 


The plant manager of) 


mediately prior to the consolidation of | 
the Columbia Corrugated Co., Inc., Wil- | 


liam Herman é Co., and the New York 
Corrugated Case Co. carried rates refiect- 
ing modifications resulting from the ap- 
plication of the schedule and experience 
rating plans. The policy of the Interna- 
tional Corrugated Box Company carried a 
schedule modification but no experience 
modification, not being eligible for ex- 
perience rating. 

Foliowing the consolidation, the Na- 
tional 
coverage effective April 21, 1928. 
¢4policy was renewed on April 21, 1929, to 





Container Corporation procured | 
This | 


expire April 21, 1930. The Compensation | 


Insurance Rating Board promulgated ex- 
perience rating modifications for both 
policies. These modifications were based 


upon the combined experience of the four | 


corporations. The appellant protested this 
action claiming the policies of the new 
corporation should not have been experi- 
ence rated. The Classification and Rating 
Committee, after a hearing upheld the 
Board’s action. This appeal to the De- 
partment followed. 
Action Based on Rule 

The Board predicated its action on Rule 

32 of the Experience Rating Plan, filed 

“with and approved by this Department 
and in effect on the inception date of 
both policies of the National Container 
Corporation. The rule was as follows: 

“The experience incurred by two or more 
separate risks shall not be combined for 
rating purposes. Each risk shall be rated 
on its own experience.” 

“The past experience of a risk shall not 
be excluded because of nominal changes. 
The following conditions constitute nom- 
inal changes; admission of new partriers; 
retirement of old partners; changes from 
individual or co-partnership to corporate 
form; changes in stock transfers and cor- 
port ‘e stockholders; changes in executive 
staff, appointment of receivers in bank- 

g ruptcy and other proceedings; changes in 
corporate names or titles under which 
the business is conducted. The past ex- 
perience of a risk shall be excluded only 
if a material change has taken place com- 
prising a complete transfer of the proprie- 
tary interest, together with corresponding 
changes in executive control and operative 
management.” 

The appellant contends the action of the 
Board to have been improper as being 
contrary both to law and aq correct in- 
terpretation of the above quoted rule. 


‘Claims Status a8 New Risk 

The appellant claims it is a new legal 
entity and should therefore be considered 
a new risk whose eligibility for experience 
rating should be considered from that 
standpoint. It is argued that as a new 
corporate entity representing a consolida- 
tion it succeeds to the assets and liabili- 
ties of the old corporation but -not to 
their experience, which it is claimed is 
neither asset nor liability. 

Further that the corporate veil can be 
pierced only in the event of fraud and no 
fraud was proven in this case. As a sepa- 
rate point the appellant maintains the 
rule to be illegal because its definitions of 
nominal and material are not consistent 
with the law. The appellant also claims 
that the experience rating plan as a whole 
is discriminatory and is therefore uncon- 
Stitional because it violates section 141, 
subdivision 4 of the Insurance Law. 

In attacking the Board’s interpretation 
of Rule 32, the appellant contends that 
the rule may apply to mergers but it most 
certainly does not and cannot be made to 
apply to consolidations, and in any event 
the change in this case was a material 
one. 

I find that Rule 32 contemplated under 
proper circumstances consolidations as 
well as mergers, Proceeding from this 





Less Gasoline Used 
In Massachusetts 


Total for July Was 6,589,373 
Gallons Below Figure 
For Year Ago 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 17. 
According to figures compiled by State 
Tax Commisisoner Henry F. Long, July 


marks the third month this year which 
has shown a reduction in the amount of 
gasoline used by motorists In Massachu- 
setts. The Commissioner estimates that 
52,381,000 gallons were used last month 
as compared with 58,970,373 gallons in 
July, 1931, a shrinkage of 6,589,373 gal- 
lons. The consequent loss to the State 
treasury, as compared with July a year 
ago, is $197,681. 

The first month in which there was a 
decline in gasoline consumption was April 
this year, when 45,063,853 gallons were 
used as against 47,436,994 in April, 1931. 
There was an increase in May of this year 
but June showed a drop when 53,- 
177,398 gallons were used as compared 
with 53,683,510 in June, 1931. 

For the first) seven months of 1931 the 
number of gallons used was 310,450,727, 
while in the same period of 1932 the total 
was 309,827,837 gallons, a shrihkage of 1,- 
622,890 gallons. 
basis, there remains for consideration the 
following three questions: 

1. Was the change in effecting this 


particular consolidation a material change | 


as defined in the last sentence of the rule? 
2. Is rule 32 illegal? é 
3. Is the entire experience rating plan, 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


Copr., 1982, 
The American 
Tobacco Co, 
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Financial Structure of Utility System 
Described as ‘Complex’ at Investigation 


1 THE Federal Trade Commission was téid in testimony June 27 by Charles Nodder, 
an examiner, that the financial structure of the Associated Gas & Electric Com- 


pany system has been of “extreme complexity.” 


due in part to complicated features of the 


This condition, he said, has been 
“numerous” securities issued. 


Transcript of the examiner’s testimony, just made available, sets forth the growth 
of the outstanding securities of the system from 1907 to the close of 1929 and vari- 
ous other items represemted in capitalization. Examination of the witness was con- 


ducted by Robert E. Healy, Commission chief counsel. 


Edgar A. McCulloch, Com- 


missioner, presided. Excerpts from Mr. Nodder’s testimony follow: 


+> 
Q. We turn now to Volume II of Mr.) 
| Nodder’s report. This Volume II, Exhibit 5157, 


begins with Chapter III, entitled “Capitaliza- 
tion.” It contains Chapter IV, dealing with 
surplus accounts; Chapter V, balance sheet 
account; Chapter VI, income, expense and/| 
other income deductions; Chapter VII, rela- 
tions of holdings, servicing and operating 
companies, and servicing performed. 

This Exhibit has been a public record since 
the morning of the second day of our hear- 
ing. I will base some questions on “Capital- 
ization.” 

First we will direct attention to the growth 
of the outstanding securities of Associated 
Gas & Electric Company from 1907 down to 
Dec, 31, 1929. What were the outstanding 
securities of Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany in May, 1907, shortly after its organ- 
ization? 

A. $1,000,000. 

Q. And what were its outstanding securi- | 
ties Dec. 31. 1929? | 

A. $561,521,731.81. 

Q. Tell me what the $1,000,000 of oyt- 
standing securities so called, consisted of in 
May, 1907 





A. It consisted of the common stock and 
surplus pertaining thereto, in the amount of 


| $600,000, to which was added the preferred | a 


stock and capital surplus pertaining thereto, 
lf any, of $400,000. That aggregates $1,000,000. 

Q. At Dec. 31, 1929, at what did the com-| 
mon stock and surplus pertaining thereto/| 
stand on the books of the company? 

A. $34,739,871.38. 

Q. How was this made up, please? 

A. The stated capital for common stock | 
Was $21,685,944.33; the corporate surplus was 
$1,886,032.59; the capital surplus was §11,167,- 
894.44. That adds to a total of $34,739,871.36. 

Q. What is the next item you reier to? 

A. Class A stock, convertible debenture cer- 


tificates exchangeable for class A stock, and 
capital surplus pertaining to class A stock 
in the amount of $221,508,047.50. That item 
includes an item of $8,722,352.50, which was 
servnanuey credited in 1929 to cost of acquir- 
ing capital. 

. You state that the Class A stock and 
convertible. debentures exchangeable therefor, 
and the capital surplus pertaining to Class A 
stock was $221,508,047-50° 

A. Yes, sir. 
Q. We Will hear more about this cost of 


} acquiring capital accoynt later on. It is not 


convenient to take it up at this point. Still 
pursuing the subject of the outstanding se- 
curities of Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany as of Dec. 31, 1929, what do you find as 
the Class B stock? 

A. The Class B stock and capital surplus 
pertaining thereto was $17,500,000. 

Q. How about the preferred stock and the 
capital surplus pertaining thereto at Dec. 31, 


A. The 
178,296.59. 

. And the long-term debt subscriptions, 
and so forth? 

A. $262,995,498.36. 

Q. All of these items total how much, 


gain? 

A. $561,521,713.81. 

Q. That is not on a’ consolidated basis, 
it it? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. This is Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany itself? 
A. Yes, sir. 


amount outstanding was $24,- 


Q. Was the Class A stock the common | 


stocks? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And the Class B? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. So at Dec. 31, 1929, may it be said that 





Associated Gas & Electric Company had three 
classes of common stock? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Which stock had the voting rights? 

A. Class B stock. 

Q. How many descriptions of preferred stock 
were outstanding Dec. 31, 1929? 

A. Six classes of preferred stock were out- 
Standing Dec. 31, 1929. 

Q. How many classes of bonds, debentures 
or other written evidence of debt were out- 
standing and included in the long-term debts 
totaling $262,995,498.36? 

A. Twenty-five issues. 

Q. How many of them were. outstanding 
Dec. 31, 1929? 

‘“ A. That is the number outstanding at that 
me. - 

Q. And this is as of Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Company alone? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And does not relate to the outstanding 
stocks, bonds or debentures of subsidiary 
companies? 

A. That is true. 

Q. Dooling with the whole capitalization 
of Associated Gas & Electric Company alone, 
what de we find as to the percentage of total 
capitalization represented by common stock 
and class A and B stock as of Dec. 31, 1929? 

A. We find it represented 48.75 per cent of the 
total capitalization. 


+ 
Q. On the same date what percentage of 
the total capitalization was represented by 
preferred stock? 

A. 4.41 per cent. 

Q. And what percentage of the total cap. 
italization was represented by common stocks 
and preferred stocks combined? 

A. 53.16 per cent. 

Q. What percentage of the total capitaliza- 
tion is represented by long-term debts? 

A. 46.84 per cent. 

Q. Was there any long-term debt in May, 
1907? 

A. There were none. 

Q. What percentage of the total capitaliza- 
tion was the common stock? 

A. Sixty per cent in 1907. ’ 

Q. And what percentage of total capitaliza- 
tion was the preferred? 

A. 40 per cent. 


Q. What do you say in your report as to| 
| the complexity of the financial structure of 


Associated Gas & Electric Company? 

A. On page 632 I say that the financial 
structure 0 
pany has been of extreme complexity. 


Q. What two general reasons do you give} 


in your report for noting this complexity? 

A. First, the physical character of the ‘nu- 
merous securities issued, their complex ex- 
changeable and convertible features, and the 
constant calling and substituting therefor by 





Associated Gas & Electric Com- | 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 


Decline Recorded 


In Life Insurance 
Sales During July 


Total for Seven Months Is 
Found to Be 15 Per Cent 
Below Amount in Same 


Period of 1931 


Total new life insurance production for 
|the first seven months this year was 15.3 


| ndin; 
isioner, is on furlough, according to Jess ie ot ioe ataae ts S oun sane 
G. Read, Stafé Insurance Commissioner. | mitted io the Census Bureau ‘by the 
Mr. Savage replaced Mr. Thompson when | as-ociation of Life Insurance Presidents 
the latter resigned several months 280. | and made public by the Bureau Aug. 17. 
a | Contrasted with July a year ago, new pro~- 
subsequent issues. This is further compli-| duction last month showed a decrease of 
cated by dividend payments of one ci nct | 23.5 per cent, maintaining the same per= 
8 made in another ‘ | stated. 
ft fusion is the fact that | centage level as in June, it was 
fe the ast several years, that is, during which | The following additional information was 
this eon om our a - Cee om |made available: 
has disposed of & majority Securities Com | The report aggregates the new business 
for Associated Gas & Hlectric Securities Com- P gereg: 
nee, wholly’ controlled subsidiary corpo- | records, exclusive of Arana rt og and 
ration. dividend additions, of 44 member com- 
Q. Has this been true of the disposition of | panies which have 82 per cent of the total 
volume of life insurance outstanding in 


some of its stock? | 
A. Yes, sir. | 
Q. And has it i true a to ona a. all United States legal reserve companies. 
ts onds an edenture | . 
— New Business Analyzed 


issues? 
af 7. am sen @o wou cant dextate lee first seven months, the total 
fait he the Board of Director f these companies was $5,- 
f the Board of Directors in this same | 2€W business o: , 
connection? | 711,137,000 this year against $6,743,672, 
A. I find that the confusion which senees | 000 last year, a decrease of 15.3 per cent. 
in the records of tne co ay ty ot Dires, | New ordinary insurance amounted to $3,- 
th ti f the Board of Direc- | ’ 
Seon tale, in that moc 747,961,000 against $4,556,065,000, a de- 


tors itself, in that securities were issued from | 
{Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] [Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] 


! 


Industrial Fatalities Fewer 
For Month in New York 


Albany, N. Y., Aug. 17. 
In July the State Department’ of Labor 
received reports of 103 fatalities resulting 
from industrial accidents in New York, 
according to the monthly statement of the | 
State Industrial Commissioner, Frances 
Perkins. This was 33 less than the num- 
ber. reported in June. 


Acting Insurance Deputy 
Is Named in Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Aug. 17. 


Joe Thompson, former Assistant State 
Insurancé Commissioner, has returned to| 
that position for two to three months 
while Leonard Savage, Assistant Cémmis- 








THE DARK AND 
BLOODY GROUND 


**Nature in the Raw’’— as portrayed 
by N. C. Wyeth, noted painter of the 
American Indian...inspired by the fierce 
cruelty of the savages whose knives and 
tomahawks caused the story of the 
Pioneer West to be written in blood. 


—and raw tobaccos 
have no place in cigarettes 


They are uot present in Luckies 
...the mildest cigarette 
you ever smoked 


E buy the finest, the very 

finest tobaccos in all the 
world—but that does not explain 
why folks everywhere regard 
Lucky Strike as the mildest ciga- 
rette. The fact is, we never over- 
look the truth that “Nature in 


. the 


Raw is Seldom Mild”— so 


these fine tobaccos, after préper 
aging and mellowing, are then 


given the benefit of that Lucky 


Strike purifying process, described 
by the words—“It’s toasted”. 
That’s why folks in every city, 
town and hamlet say that Luckies 
are such mild cigarettes. 


“It’s toasted” 


That package of mild Luckies 


"If a man write a better book, preach a better sermon, or make a better mouse-trap than his neighbor, tho he 
build his house in the woods, the world will make a beaten path to bis door.’’—RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Does not this explain the world-wide acceptance and approval of Lucky Strike? 


@ 





General Inquiry 
In Utility Field 
Nears Final Stage 


Preliminary Investigations 
Of Several Remaining 
Power Groups Begun, 
Says Trade Commission 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
state operations of large companies or 
groups, (7) the advantages and disad- 
vantages of holding companies, and other 
matters specified in the resolution direct- 
ing the inquiry. 

The Commission, before completing its 
investigation, will take further testimony 
concerning certain aspects of holding 
companies already studied. Various re- 
ports concerning © subholding companies 
and other units of the Associated Gas and 
Electric Company system, one of the larg- 
est of the public utility groups, will be the 
subject of examination when the Commis- 
sion resumes its hearings in the Autumn. 

In addition, the Commission will extend 
its investigation to include the following 
groups: Cities Service Company, Columbia 
Gas.and Electric Corporation, Niagara 
Hudson Power Company, United Gas Im- 
provement Company, Illinois Traction 
Company, and Illinois Power and Light 
Corporation (Studebaker group), and 
Harley Clarke group. 

Field Work Continued 

In the meantime, accountants and en- 
gineers of the Commission are continuing 
their field work and preparation of re- 
ports for the coming lrarings. 
mately 40 companies are in the process 
of examination. 

Under the Senate resolution directing 
the inquiry, the Commission is required 
to report every 
finally on the completion of the investiga- 
tion” upon, among other things, “the value 
or detriment to the public of such hold- 


ing companies owning the stock or other- | 


wise controlling such public utility cor- 
portions immediately or remotely, with 
the extent of such ownership or control, 
and particularly what legislation, if any, 
should: be enacted by Congress to correct | 
any abuses that may exist in the organ- | 
ization or operation of such holding com- 
panies.” 

The writing of the final report will be- 
gin immediately upon the conclusion of 
the Commission’s hearings but tabulations 
for ¢ertain aspects of public utility op- 
erations, as developed during the hearings, | 
are being kept up to date. 


Consolidation Denied 
New Status of Risk 


Combined Experience May Be 


Approxi- | 


month to Congress “and | 


| short hauls up to 300 miles, however, the | 


; and sent to the post office to be sorted, 
}and possibly less quickly than if it were | 


| than airplanes, and as a result a letter 


| posit—more quickly than if it were sent 


; hour when the plane would leave. 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


- e 

Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 
HE charts of ““‘Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 


Third of Ship Lines 
Have Only One Ship 


United States Shipping Board, 
| With 361 Vessels, Owns 
Largest Number 


Thirty-three per cent of all shipping 
companies operating under the American 
flag are one-ship enterprises, but these 
vessels comprise only 938,587 tons of the 
nation’s total of 15,838,655 gross tonnage of 
documented vessels, according to A. J. 
Tyrer, assistant director of the Bureau of 
Navigation and Steamboat Inspection. 

According to the Bureau’s survey, there 
| are 12,309 owners of registered vessels con- 
trolling 25,156 bottoms, 20 of which own 
fleets of 100,000 tons or more and 48 of 
50,000 or more. 

The United States Shipping Board, with 


| gross tons in 362 ships, is the world’s larg- 
est shipowner. 
twice that of all one-ship iinmes. A year 
ago, the Shipping Eoard had 397 vessels of | 
2,239,153 gross tons. All of these vessels | 
are of 1,000 gross tons or over. (Depart- | 
ment of Commerce.) 


Inroads of Air Mail 
On Rail Volume Small 





Amount Carried. by Trains 
Found Not to Be Mate-| 
| vially Reduced 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| nevertheless a situation which will conte | 
| eventually as aviation grows. | 


The air mail now is used largely for 
long hauls—transcontinental journeys, 
particularly, where the difference in air | 
and vail speeds is clearly noticeable. On | 


air mail shows little or no superiority | 
over railway transportation. A letter de- 
posited for regular railway transportation 
will reach a business center within a 
radius of 300 miles almost as quickly as 
if it were sent by air. In the end, after 
a letter has been taken from the plane 


then delivered, it will arrive no sooner 


sent by train. | 
Trains Leave More Frequently 


Trains leave large business centers more 
frequently and with greater regularity | 


sent by train at ertain hours of the busi- 
ness day will arrive at its destination—if 
it is within 300 miles of the point of de- 


by plane and had to wait for a certain 
On the 
other hand, if it were deposited at a time | 
when it would “make connections” imme- | 
diately with an outgoing plane, it would | 





Used in Compensation Rating 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
as it read at the time the polices of the | 
National Container Corporation were writ- 
ter, illegal? 

Answering the first question, I believe 
the statement of facts conclusively shows 
there was no material change as viewed 
by the language of the rule. It is impos- 
sible, in my opinion, to spell out from the 
facts in this case a complete transfer of 
the proprietary interest, together with cor- 
responding changes in executive control 
and operative management. 

To consider properly the second and 
third questions, resort must be made to 
certain provisions of the Insurance Law. 
Sectior 67 thereof provides that compensa- | 
tion base (manual) rates, classifications, 
underwriting rules and merit rating plans 
designed to modify the base rates must 
be filed with the Superintendent of In- 
surance and cannot take effect until ap- 
proved by the Superintendent as adequate | 
for the group of risks to which they re- | 
spectively apply. Section 141, subdivision 
4, prohibits the fixing or making by a 
rating organization of a rate or rate| 
schedule which discriminates unfairly be- 
tween risks of essentially the same 
hazards. 

Section 141-b subdivision 2, provides in 
part that the schedules, rules and methods 
employed in computing the rates charged 
for insurance shall be reasonable. 

Thus, the insurance law lays down the 
qualifications for a valid rate. It must be 
adequate, reasonable and not unfairly dis- 
criminatory and the filing of any plan 
which produces such a rate cannot be re- | 
jected by this Department. 
that both the rule criticized and the ex- 
perience rating plan as a whole meet these 
qualifications. 

That the National Container Corpora- 
tion is a new 
deniable. Rule 32 does not contradict 
this construction. What the rule provides 
in effect is that in certain cases even 
though there may be a new legal entity, 
corporate or otherWise, such new entity 
is not a new risk. The determination of 
what constitutes a new risk which is 


| than if it were sent by rail, and by the} 
| time it was taken to the post office, prob- 


|Lowest in Six Years, Says In-) 


| 750 in 1931. 


It is my belief | 


corporate entity is un-| 


arrive at its destination not much sooner 


ably would be delivered not more than an | 
hour or so sooner, at best. | 


Until air-mail schedules between near-by | 


i|a fleet leased and otherwise of 2,088,864 | 


This tonnage is more than | 


merce, 


The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from 


SER. 


* 1926 =100 


bs) Tok 





business centers become more regular and 
frequent, the air mail wiil not take much 
volume away from railway mail. 


Deficit Is Reduced 
By Alaska Railroad | 


terior Department 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tuted for miles of wooden bridges and | 
trestles. The saving in maintenance ex- 
penses, and a substantial increase in earn- 
ings nave reduced the operating loss from 
$1,813,000 in the fiscal year 1924 to $589,- | 
The total cost to the Govern- 
ment, amounting to $69,500,000, includes | 
construction of telegraph and telephone | 
lines, wharves, hospitals, townsites, and | 
dwellings for employes, and the operating | 
expenses in excess of revenues. | 


Under authority delegated by the Presi- 
dent of the United States all railroad af- | 
fairs are conducted under the supervision 
of the Secretary of the Interior. A general 
manager is in charge with headquarters | 
at Anchorage, Alaska. The principal de- 





are: Maintenance of Way, Transportation, 
including Telegraph and Telephone; Me- 
chanical; Stores; Accounting and Disburs- 
ing; and Hospital. 


In the States, the railroad is represented | time to time without authority of the Board, | 


by a purchasing agent and office manager, | 
and an agricultural development agent, | 
with headquarters at Seattle, and its gen- 
eral freight, passenger, and immigration | 
agent, with headquarters at Chicago. 
Serves as Gateway 

The railroad serves as a gateway to the; 
interior of Alaska and since its completion | 
and improvement, it is one of the greatest | 


| 


© DAILY AVERAGE * NUMBER 


‘Financial Structure 


Of Utility Describe 


ae eet | 
| partments of the railroad at headquarters | etails of Associated Gas Co. | 


System. Given in Inquiry 
{Continued from Page 5.) 


and to correct this situation the Board on two 
occasions passed retroactive resolutions ratify- 
ing the various issues made. I have shown 
extracts from the minutes of the’ Board of 
Directors setting up these ratifying resolu- 
tions. 

The first one you refer to was adopted 
meeting of the directors held April 2, 
was it not? 

It was. 


And that resolution, with the preamble, 


at a 
1929, 


is set forth at page 633 of this report, is it) 


peculiarly an insurance term, is governed advertising mediums to encourage settle- | not? 


by rules which are supported and_ held 
by me to result in ratings that are gde- 
quate, reasonable and not unfairly dis- 
criminatory. What determines the ex- 
istence of a new legal entity is governed 
by other rules and statutes. A new legal 
entity may ordinarily be a new risk but 
this coincidence does not establish any 
authority for considering every new legal 
entity a new risk. 

In view of my findings as hereinbe- 
fore set forth, the decision appealed from 
is hereby affirmed. 


Imports by eylon Decline 

Imports into Ceylon during the five 
months ended May, 1932, were valued at 
86,972,000 rupees, compared with 97,550,000 
rupees for the corresponding period of 
1931, according to a report from Assistant 
Trade Cemmissioner Wilson C. Flake, Cal- 
cutta. Exports from Ceylon declined in 
value from 106,272,000 to 88,550,000 rupees 
during the same period. Import declines 
consisted largely of manufactured articles. 
—(Department of Commerce.) 


Applications for Licenses 
Before Radio Commission 


Applications made public, Aug. 17, by 
the Federal Radio Commission follow: 


W@P,. WKD, WIK, WIZ, and WQL, R. C. A. 
Communications, Inc., Rocky Point, N. Y., 
modification of license for change in serial 
number and primary communication points. 
Point to point telegraph station. 

WIEW, WIEX, and WIEO, National Broad- 
casting Co.. Inc., portable, initial loéation, 
New York, modification of license for au- 
thority to operate as mobile stations in addi- 
tion to portable stations. Temporary broad- 
cast pickup stations. 

WPI, Inland Waterways Corp., Memphis 
Tenn. license covering construction permit 
for 3,120, 4,780, 4.1040, 5,520, 6,210, 6,250, 438 kc 
250 w. Coastal telegraph station. 

There were also received 37 
for amateur station licenses. 

’ 


applications 


» 


| ment and establishment of productive en- 
; terprises in the regions rich in mineral 
wealth. 

jin recent years is in part attributed to 
|the improved transportation facilities. 
The ship line from Seattle with its com- 
modius accommodations have brought 
thousands of visitors who otherwise might 
not make the pleasure trip. There are not 
over 30 hours in the open sea during the 


week’s voyage from Seattle to Seward. It| sociated Gas & Electric Company through the | 


is mainly a land protected voyage with 
everchanging scenic views of great beauty. 
Scenery on Route 


Leaving Seward and Resurrection Bay, 
the railroad passes a number of subur- 
ban gardens and ranches, until the valley 
|narrows to a rugged gorge; following the 
jravine for five miles, it descends again, 
crosses a swift glacial stream (Snow 
River), and enters a timbered level val- 
|ley, reaching the head of Lake Kenai. 
The track skirts the eastern shore of this 
| beautiful lake for nearly six miles. 

A brief stop is made at the picturesque 
camp of the Lawings, where Mrs. Lawing 
| (Nellie Neal) maintains a famous collec- 
|tion of big game trophies, which she ex- 


plains to visitors, perhaps including some |has an extremely high tide (second only | 


|bear stories relating to her own experi- 
}ences with those animals. Many tourists 
|stay over for days or weeks at the com- 
|fortable and hospitable Lawing camp, en- 
|joying its many attractions, including 
jboating and extraordinary fishing in the 
lake and nearby streams. 

The changes of scenery along the rail- 
road are endless; more lakes, rivers, 
glaciers, waterfalls; with the great rugged 


Revenue 
$432,171.31 
592,638.51 
841,313.81 
927,943.54 
722,223.83 
719,410 42 
730,566.44 


Year 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
230 

) 1931 


Revenue 
$188,224.77 
220,477.31 
224,599.27 
240,046.27 
230,551.26 
214,944.12 
206,238.26 


$240, 
254, 
267, 
283, 
313, 
247; 
201, 


The increase in tourist travel to Alaska | 


+ 
Revenues 


A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Was a similar resolution passed by the 
Board of Directors June 19, 1931? 
A. There was. 


. At this time did they ratify the issues 
of al} stocks, debentures, debenture bonds and 
debenture certificates made by the company 
since July 24, 1929? 
A.’ Yes, sir. 
. Do you reproduce these resolutions at 
page 633 of the report? 
A. I do. 
Q. So at page 634 you further deal with 
| the subject of issuance of securities by As- 


agency of Associated Gas & Electric Securities 
| Company? 

A. I do. 
; @. The importance of this is quite appar- 
! ~ — _—— 


mountains confining the railroad to a nar- 
row valley. The railroad winds about for 
six miles in a glacier region, then drops 
almost to sea level. The train stops for 
several minutes at various points so that 
passengers may dwell upon the favorite 
views and use their cameras to advantage. 
Close views are obtained at Bartlett and 
|Spencier glaciers, and a more distant one 
of Portage Glacier. Reaching the head of 
Turnagain Arm, the track skirts the north- 
}sea for about 35 miles. Turnagain Arm 
ito that of the Bay of Fundy), which 
sometimes rushes in with a wall of water 
estimated to be as high as 10 feet. 

| The general trend of revenues and ex- 
| pense of the railroad (including river 
boat line) 


period July 1, 1924, to June 30, 1931, in- 
| clusive. 





Revenues 

$861,237.24 
1,067,511.87 
1,333 682.88 
1,451,734.64 
1,266,051.16 
1,181,429.43 
1,138,033,87 


Expenses 
$2,535,234.60 
2,236,713.91 
2,233,857.55 
2,292,625.57 
2,220,345.81 
2,418,549.55 
1,927,784.42 


Deficits 
841.16 
396.05 
769.80 
744.83 
176,17 
74.89 
229.17 


reliable private, as well as governmental sources. 
all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, it is 
a@ comparison for the same period. 

In order to simplify compariscn between different business indicators 
and to compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all of 
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‘ FEDERAL RESERVE MEMBER BANK LOANS 


~ | the 


ern shore of this turbulent arm of the | 


is indicated by the following | 
statement, showing a substantial decrease | 
in annual operating deficit, during the 


$1,673,997.36 
1,169,202.04 
900,174.67 
840,890.93 
945,294.65 
1,237,120.12 


589,150.55 the earnings of the system are more directly 
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BUSINESS FAILURES * 


[ent and perhaps will be more so as he goes 
{ through this second votume. When was Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Securities Company or- 
| ganized? 
| A. About 1925. 

. By whom. 

A. Associated System interests. 

Q. For what purpose? 

A. For the purpose, among other things, of 
disposing of Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany securities, exchanging, reacquiring and 
converting such securities, and the acquisi- 
tion of company underlying bonds and pre- 
ferred stock. 

++ + 


Q. The securities company was a separate 
corporation, as you have said? 

A. It was. 

Q. But did it act as a sort of securities 
department of the Associated Gas & Electric 
Company? 

A. It did. 

Q. How were transactions of the securities 
; company summarized monthly, generally? 
| A. Charged or credited periodically through 
open account of Associated Gas & Electric 
Company. . 

Q. In addition, has Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Company disposed of securities and re- 
} acquired all or a part of some offered with- 
out dealing with the securities corporation? 
| A, It has. 

Q. In what types of securities has this hap- 
pened? 

A. In preferred stock, class A, and common 
stock, as well as bonds, debentures, invest- 
ment certificates and other types of long- 
term obligations, which we will discuss later 
in this chapter. 
| _ Q. The capitalization of Associated Gas & 
Electric Company you say in your report has 
been of a very diversified character? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. From 1907 through to 1929, more particu- 
larly in the latter years, the company has 
| issued numerous classes and types of stocks 
| and bonds, has it not? 
| A. It has. 
| @Q. Have 


| 


you some statement relative to 
financial policy which has _ prevailed 
| within the company for the past few years? 
A. Yes, sir. 

| @. From what source did you take that 
statement? 

ii 
| Forbes & Company, in October, 1929, which is 
| Styled “The Associated Gas & Electric System.” 


-~+ + 


| 
| Q. You may read, please what appears in 
| this report at page 635 and the first three 
sub-paragraphs on page 636. 

A. This is quoted from the pamphlet I 
| have just referred to: 
“The financial policy of the Associated 
| Management has been characterized by a radi- 
cal departure from the practice that had 
hitherto prevailed among nearly all 
| large public utility groups. 
| this 
| of the issue of underlying bonds and preferred 
stocks of local operating companies and the 
building up in every possible way of the 


The essence of 


for the operating properties through the is- 


or by share capital or both. 
with the policy of issuing 
or other long term obligations of local op- 
|erating companies and providing only a small 
amount of the needed funds through the 
issuance of parent company securities, the 
financial plan of the Associated System has 
three distinct advantages: 

“It provides a much wider diversification 
of business and earnings behind the securities 
of the Associated Company 

“By substituting Associated Company se- 
eurities for subsidiary company securities, 


As contrasted 


I quote a pamphlet prepared by Harris- | 


of the! 


policy is the restriction to a minimum | 


|} credit of the Associated Company to a point | 
| where it could obtain all the money needed | 


suance of its own securities either by loan | 


mortgage bonds | 


these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using for convenience as 
a base period the weekly average of each series for the years 1923-1925 
except where otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this period 
is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for each week is 
calcilated as a percentage of this average. Thus, when the item for 
any particular week is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as. an index number of more than 100; if the value is 
less-than the average the index number is less than 100. The data are 


plotted for the week ended Aug. 13 where available. 
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‘Rulings in Rail Rate and Finance Cases 
And Examiners’ Reports Are Announced 


| HE Interstate Commerce Commission on Aug. 17 made public finance decisions 


F. D. No. 3369.—Supplemental order, en- 
tered authorizing the seg by the 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa"¥Fe Railway Com- 

pany of control, under a substitute lease, 

f the railroad and property of the Grand 
| anyon Railway Company. Previous report, 
|} 8 I. C. C. 355. 
| FP. ‘D. No. 5525.—Supplemental order en- 
tered authorizing the acquisition by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany of control, under a substitute lease, 
| of the railroad and property of the Garden 
| City, Gulf & Northern Railroad Company. 

Previous report, 111/I. C.C. 430. 

F. D. No. 5546.—Supplemental order en- 
tered authorizing the acquisition by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany of control, under a substitute lease, 
of the railroad and property of the New 
Mexico Central Railway Company. Pre- 
vious report, 111 I. C. C. 468. 

F. D. No, 9499.-Ashley, Drew & Northern 
| Railway Company Bonds.—Authority granted 
| to procure the authentication and deliv- 
| ery of not exceeding $600,000 of general- 
| mortgage gold bonds %n retirement of an 


equal amount of outstanding first-mortgage 
bonds. 


| Examiners’ Reports 
Apples: I. & S. Docket No. 3738.—Fruit 
| Stored in Transit in the Southwest. 


= 


| 





|applicable to the securities of the Associated | 


Company. 

| “Because of the mamy operating units 
| geographically diversified within a large sys- 
|tem of properties, the individual security is- 
|sues of the Associated Company are very 


|large and consequently have wider distribu-| 


| tion and greater marketability than those of 
any individual operating unit located in a re- 
stricted area.” 

Q. When was this statement put out by 
| Harris-Forbes & Company? 
| A. October, 1929. 


(Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script cf testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Aug. 19.) 


Certain Rates on Lumber 
Are Ordered Suspended 


By an order just entered 
No. 3788, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has suspended from Aug. 17, 1932, 
until March 17, 1933, the operation of 
certain schedules purporting to establish 
rates in compliance with the Commission’s 


714) on window frames, set up in straight 
carloads, and building woodwork, in mixed 
carloads, on basis of 125 per cent of ap- 
plicable lumber rates, and at same time 
propose to establish increased carload 
|minimum weights which results in in- 
lcreased per car charges on traffic from 
Richmond, Va., to destinations in Dis- 
itrict of Columbia, Mary'a2nd, Pennsylvania, 
_and West Virginia. 





in Docket | 


decision in Docket No. 23298 (183 I. C. C.| 





and examiners’ proposed reports in rate cases, which are summayized as follows: 
> 


1. Schedule proposing changes in the 
rates and rules on interstate carload ship- 
ments of apples, grapes, pears, persim- 
mona&_or prunes stored in transit at points 
in Arkanses, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and 
Texas found not justified. Suspended sched- 
ule ordered canceled. Proceeding discon- 
tinued. 

2. Existing tariff interpreted. 

Coal: No. 24326 and Related Cases.—Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission v. Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. Rates 
on coal, in carloads, from Colorado and 
northern New Mexico producing districts 
to destinations in Nebraska, Kansas and 
southeastern Wyoming found not unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful. 


Apples: No. 24630.—Rate and Traffic Board, 


| Miami, Fla., v. Florida East Coast Railway. 


Rates on apples, potatoes, cabbage, turnips 
without tops, rutabagas without tops, and 


| carrots without tops, in carloads, from points 


in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Georgia to Miami, Fla., found 
not to have been unreasonable in the past. 
No finding made with respect to rates for 
the future. Complaint dismissed. 

Strawberries: No, 24675.—J. Hungerford 
Smith Company v. Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Rate charged on 83 carloads of fresh straw- 
berries, in barrels, packed in sugar in their 
own juice, shipped under refrigeration but 
not frozen, from Georgetown and Selby- 
ville, Del., and Berlin, Md., to Rochester, 
N. Y., during the period ay 29, 1925, to 
June 4, 1929, found not un?easonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

Pickles: No. 24689.—Marsh & Marsh v. Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Railway. Rates on 
pickles, in bulk, in. barrels, in carloads, 
and on sauer kraut, in bulk, in barrels, in 
straight carloads, or in mixed carloads with 
pickles, from certain points in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin to Omaha, Nebr., found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, except 
that rates charged on certain shipments 
moving before Dec. 3, 1931, were inapplicable. 
Reparation awarded. 

Coal: No. 25272.—Cosgrove & Company v. 
Chicago @& North Western Railway. Rates 
on bituminous coal, in carloads, fron? Pan- 
ama, Ill., to Omaha, Nebr., found unrea- 
sonable. Reparation awarded. 


Hogs: No. 25104.—Hygrade Food Products 
Corporation v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
Rates charged on hogs in single-deck car- 
loads, from Republican, McCook and Eustis, 
Nebr., and Cumberland, Greenfield and Pres- 
cott, Iowa, to Creston, Iowa, sorted and 
reshipped in double-deck carloads to De- 
troit, Mich., Buffalo, N. Y., and Wheeling, 
W. Va., found applicable. Complaint dis- 
missed. 


Sheep: No. 25097.—J. I. Decker v. Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad. Rate charged 
on sheep, in double-deck carloads, from 
Manderson, Wyo., to Wauneta, Nebr., there 
fattened in transit and thence shipped to 
South St. Joseph, Mo., found unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial. Reparation awarded. 


Paper: No, 25074.—Kalamazoo Stationery 
Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Ter- 
minal Railroad. Rate on newsprint paper, 
in rolls, in carloads, from Chicago, Il.. to 
Kalamazoo, Mich., found not unreasonable. 
Complaint dispnissed, 


Scattered Rains 
Benefit Crops in 
Interior Section 


Much of Corn Substantially 
Improved During Weeky 
Weather Bureau States in 
Reviewing Conditions 


Scattered rainfall during the last week 
was materially beneficial to crops in the 
interior States, much of the corn crop be- 
ing substantially improved, the Weather 
Bureau, Department of Agriculture, stated 
Aug. 17 in its weekly review of weather 
and crop conditions. Rains in the Eastern 
Cotton Belt promoted activity of the boll 
weevil, but in the western part of the 
belt the crop was benefited by needed 


moisture. The weekly review follows in 
full text: : 


Rains Somewhat Local 


Precipitation during the week was of some- 
what local character, though showers were 
general the first part over a large area of 
the Northeast, and rains were rather well 
distributed in most sections of the interior 
valleys. They were heavy to excessive in parts 
of Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and Ne- 
braska—Omaha, Nebr., reported more than 
6 inches on the morning of Aug. 12. Parts 
of Florida and Georgia had heavy local rains 
the latter part of the week—Tampa reported 
3.6 inches on Sunday morning. 

During the evening of Aug. 13, a tropical 
disturbance from the western Gulf of Mexico 
passed inland near Galveston, Tex., attended 
by high winds and gales. At most places in 
the storm area rainfall was rather light for 
& disturbance of this character, but high 
winds did considerable damage to crops and 
other property, and a number of human 
lives were reported lost. After passing in- 
land, the ‘storm ee rapidly, practically 
disappearing the following day. Tempera- 
tures during the week were mostly moderate, 
though tending to above normal in most 
sections; only a few stations reported maxima 
as high as 100 degrees. 

e Temperature Variations / 

The week was warmer than normal in the 
South and in practically all sections be- 
tween the Mississippi River and Rocky Moun- 
tains. In the Southern States the weekly 
mean temperatures averaged mostly 1 degree 
to 9 degrees above normal, while in the cen- 
tral and northern Great Plains the plus de- 
partures were 4 degrees to 7 degrees. In most 
localities west of the Rocky Mountains the 
week was decidedly cool, while from the Ohio 
Valley northward temperatures averaged 
slightly below normal. 

Rainfall was generous to heavy, or excessive, 
in many central valley localities. Eastern 
Tennessee, much of the Ohio, the central 
and upper Mississippi, and lower Missouri 
Valleys had rainfall in excess of one inch, 
running as high as five to eight inches lo- 
cally in Iowa and extreme eastern Nebraska. 
In the South the falls were unevenly dis- 
tributed—some stations reporting little or no 
rain and others heavy falls. 

Crops Helped by Rains 

While precipitation during the week was 
mostly of a local character, and considerable 
agricultural areas are still much too dry for 
growth of the crops and pastures, large sec- 
tions of the interior had _ beneficial -:ains 
which materially improved the outlook. This 
is especially true of eastern Tennessee, and 
most parts of Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Iowa, South Dakota, and the east- 
ern portions of Nebraska and Kansas. 

Some localities in these States still need 
rain, but they are mostly limited in extent. 
Speaking generally, late crops and pastures 
over this entire area have been greatly bene- 
fited by the increased moisture. Also toward 
the close of the week, much of Texas and 
western Oklahoma received helpful rains, 
while widespread showers over the more 
northern States earlier in the week brought 
substantial improvement there. In Texas 
there was some crop damage by high winds, 
but this was counterbalanced by receipt of 
much-needed moisture. 

Drought in Some Areas 

The areas where rainfall has been inade- 
quate, and still is badly needed, except very 
locally, include the Middle Atlantic States, 
the western Great Plains, the eastern Rocky 
Mountains foothills, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and North Dakota. In addition, much of Ok- 
lahoma is too dry, while pastures, and minor 
crops need rain in Arkansas and portions of 
the east Gulf area. Farm work made satisfac- 
tory advance during the week, espev‘allv 
harvesting and threshing in the late grain 
districts, Cooler weather in the wheat area 
of the Pacific Northwest was favorable for 
late grain. Feed is still most plentiful on 
the northwestern ranges. 

Small Grains.—Threshing was largely con- 
fined to the Spring Wheat Belt, except for 
scattered remnants in Iowa and the Ohio 
Valley. This work made generally good ad- 
vance under favorable weather conditions, 
except for some delay in South Dakota by 
rains. Considerable late grain is being cug 
for feed in North Dakota, but in parts of the 
western Lake region returns were very sat- 
isfactory. In the Pacific Northwest com- 
bining made good progress and is about com- 
pleted in the drier districts, while the cool 
weather favored late Spring grains; the cool- 
ness caused continued growth of oats and 
harvest is expected to be late. 

It was too dry for much Fall plowing in 
parts of the Southwest, while rains delayed 
this work in Illinois. 

Rains in Corn Belt 

Corn.—Much of the Corn Belt again re- 
ceived substantial and beneficial showers, re- 
sulting in material improvement, especially 
to the late crop, in many localities. There 
were a good many complaints of corn either 
blown or falling down, because of saturated 
soil, in parts of Illinois and Iowa, but, in 
general, the crop has been more benefited 
than harmed in these States; there is still 
some local deterioration in northeastern Iowa 
and northern Illinois, but, otherwise, progress 
was satisfactory. 

In Missouri, eastern Kansas, eastern Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, and Kentucky, showers 
were helpful, but most of Ohio was missed 
and much corn is suffering. In the middle 
Atlantic area precipitation was very local, 
and most places are neatine rain badly, while 
it is entirely too dry for late corn in most 
of Wisconsin. Minnesota, and North Dakota. 

f Favorable for Cotton 


‘¥ 





Cotton.—In the Cotton Belt temperatures 
continued mostly above normal, with mod- 
erate to substantial rainfall over large areas, 
although a good many sections received very 
little. In general, the week was fairly fa- 
vordble for the cotton crop, though there 
were a good many complaints of conditions 
promoting weevil activity in those central 
and eastern portions of the belt where show- 
ers occurred. In much of the western belt 
precipitation was helpful. tf 

In Texas, high winds damaged cotton in 
some counties, most notably in those con- 
tiguous to Houston and Galveston, while 
considerable staple was blown from bolls in 
the central part of the State. However, the 
accompanying rainfall was beneficial over 
large areas where badly needed; some reports 
of shedding and dying continue, especially 
in the central and extreme southern sections. 
In Oklahoma. progress was fair to good in 
the east, but there was further deterioration 
in the west, with plants on dry uplands 
shedding badly and blooming at the top; the 
west had some good rains at the close of the 


week. 4 
Some Shedding Noted 

In the central States of the belt, progress 
varied from fair in some sections to good 
or excellent in others, though some local de- 
terioration was reported. Complaints of shed- 
ding continue from parts of this area, and 
showers were more or less favorable for 
weevil. In the Atlantic States, progress was 
generally fair to good, with plants fruitin, 
fairly well in most places, but there are stil 
many comments about the weather favoring 
weevil activity. 

Miscellaneous Crops.—Dry weather has se- 
riously affected pastures in the middle At- 
lantic section, and some areas to the west- 
ward, notably Ohio. Rains are also needed 
badly in many north-central localities from 
the Lake region westward and in much of the 
Southwest, although in the latter rains were 
of benefit during the’ week. The moderate 
to heavy showers were very helpful in the 
middle Mississippi and lower Missouri Valleys, 
as well as in the east-central Great Plains, 
but in the west-central Plains ranges are poor. 
Rain would now be helpful to ranges over 
wide areas from the Rocky Mountains west- 
ward, although livestock are holding up well 
throughout, and feed is still mostly ample. 

Local Needs Cited 

Truck and miscellaneous crops would be 
materially improved by a good, soaking rain 
in the Middle Atlantic States, the eastern 
Ohio Valley, the Lake region, and northern 
Great Plains; also some localities in the 
Southwest. In the central valley section 
truck is doing welly with considerable im- 
provement by recent rains, while in the 
Southeast minor crops are largely ood. 
Sugar beets need rain in Colorado, but are 
doing well elsewhere; sugar cane is ratic‘ac- 
jtory in Louisiana, Tobacco showing ‘m- 
j provement in Kentucky and 1s good to ex- 
| cellent in Maryland and southern Virginia. 
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Gasoline Taxable 


When Shipped in 
For Use in State 


Attorney General of Florida 
Rules Storage Modifies 
Status of Commodity in 


Interstate Traffic 
J rd 
Tallahassee, Fla., Aug. 17. 
Where gasoline purchased by a railroad 
company without the State is brought into 
Florida for use therein, and stored for a 
period of 24 hours, the Florida tax ap- 
plies, the Attorney General of that State 
has ruled. 


Where the stored fuel is to be used 
partly within and partly withotit the State, 
the tax should be collected only on that 
dH to be used within the State, it was 

eld. 

Tax Liability of Gasoline 

The opinion follows in full text: © 

Ernest Amos, Comptroller: I have read 
the letter of James F. Wright, General 
Solicitor of the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way, of the 2nd instant, in which he ob- 
serves that in my letter to you of the 15th 
ultimo, I concur in his view that gasoline 
imported into Florida and stored and sub- 
sequently used for purposes of interstate 
commerce is not subject to the gasoline 
storage tax. 

This statement was evidently based on 
the statement of my letter of the 15th 
ultimo, as follows: “If this gasoline is 
brought in, stored and used in interstate 
commerce, it is not subject to our State 
gasoline tax.” 

This statement in my letter to you of 


' the 15th ultimo was evidently miscon- 


strued by Mr. Wright, and should be fur- 
ther explained. 


Distribution and Consumption 


There is a. distinction in commodities 
bought and sold or traded in interstate 
commerce, and fhose used as a means of 
carrying on interstate commerce. As to 
the latter, the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States in Eastern Air Transport, Inc., 
vs. South Carolina Tax Commissioner, 76 
L. Ed 470, quoted from New Jérsey Bell 
Telephone Co. vs. State Board of Taxes 
and Assessments, 280 U. 8. 338, 74 L. Ed 
463, as follows: 
* “Commerce in its general acceptation is 
the exchange or buying and selling of 
commodities in business intercourse, and 
this is particularly applicable in the case 
of goods. So when gasoline is brought 
from without and shipped into the State 
by the Railway Company to be thereafter 
used. not as a commodity of commerce 
but as one of the means of carrying on 
commerce, it loses its interstate character 
as a shipment in interstate commerce 
when it reaches Ats destination for that 
purpose. If thereafter such gasoline is 
stored for a period of twenty-four hours 
to be used in the State, the Act on which 
the tax applies, to-wit: the storage, is 
complete, and the party so storing there- 
upon becomes liable therefor. 


Gasoline Subject to Tax 

‘Gasoline bought without the State and 
shipped into and stored within the State 
to be used partly within the State and 
partly without the State is subject to the 
tax only on that part used within the 
State. This position seems to be sustained 
by that part of Section 2 of Chapter 13756, 
Acts of 1929, requiring all persons, firms, 
and corporations subject to the provisions 
of the Act to make reports under oath to 
the Comptroller before the 15th day of 
each month of the number of gallons of 
gasoline or other products of petroleum 
kept by the person, firm or corporation 
holding the same in storage for a period 
of more than twenty-four hours after the 
same has lost its interstate character, 
and the amount of such products which 
gre kept in storage in this State to be used 
consumed.’” 

The rule for determining the liability 
for this tax was stated by the Supreme 
Court of Florida in the case of Jerome 
H Sheip Co. vs. Amos, 130 So. 699 (Text 
pases 702, 703) as follows: 

“The facts which determine liability for 
the gallonage tax are these: The gasoline, 
or other petroleum products in question, 
must be (a) imported into this State from 
; another State or foreign country; (b) it 
must be kept in storage in this State for 

a period of 24 hours after it Has lost its 

identity as a shipment in interstate com- 

merce; (c) it must be thus kept in stor- 
age to be used and consumed in this State; 

(d) it must be gasoline with reference to 

which no sales tax has been paid. 

’ Determination of Tax Status 

‘Factors (a) and (d) determine the 
general class of gasoline contemplated by 
the statute; factor (b) determines the 
specific subject of the tax, namely, the 
present act of storage; factor (c) limits 
factor (b), in that the tax is measured 
by gasoline that is not only kept in stor- 


age, but which is so kept to be used and | 


consumed in this State. 

“Primarily, liability for the tax arises 
by reason of the present act of Storage, 
@ species of use, Liability for the tax is 
not dependent upon the future and un- 
oo act of withdrawal, a mere change 
in the form of possession, as in the Ken- 
tucky .Distilleries Case, supra, nor is it 
a tax upon consumption,, although it is 
applicable only to the storage of gasoline 
‘to be used and consumed’ in this State. 

“If gasoline falling within factc:s. (a) 
and (d) is consumed in this State with- 
out being stored, or if it is to be stored but 
not to be consumed in this State, the tax 
apparently would not apply under the 
terms of the statute. Evén though the 
owner and the storer be the same person, 
the tax is one which affects the use of 
gasoline, and is specifically upon the priv- 
ilege of storage. 

“Storage is a particular use incident to 
ownership, The owner's privilege of stor- 
age is none the less taxable than when 
storer and owner are different persons.” 

All the operations of the Railway Com- 
pany stated in Mr. Wright’s letter of 
the 2nd instant, being operations within 
the State, it is my opinion that the gas- 
Oline shipped into and stored in the State 
and used in said operations, is subject 
to the tax imposed by chapter 13756, Laws 
of Florida, Acts of 1929, and should be 
reported by the company, and the tax 
paid thereon as required by said act. 


New Issue of 60 Millions 
In Treasury Bills Offered 





To refinance $60,000,000 of 91-day bilis | 


which mature on Aug, 24 the Treasury 
Department will sell-on a discount basis 
to the highest bidder an issue of similar 
size, Arthur A, Ballantine, Acting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, announced Aug, 17; 
Tenders for the new bills, which will be 
dated Aug. 24, will be received by the 
Federal reserve banks up to 2 p. m., East- 
ern standard time, on Aug. 22. 


ANKING 


Surplus in Revenue 


Shown by Illinot 


us 

Receipts for Last Fiscal Year 

Exceeded Expenditures by 
3.5 Millions 


Springfield, IIL, Aug. 17. 

Receipts of the Illinois State Govern- 
ment exceeded expenditures during the 
last fiscal year by $3,550,646.42, it was an- 
nouced Aug. 17 by the Auditor of Public 
Accounts, Oscar Nelson. 

For the fiscal year from July 1, 1931, to 
June 30, 1932, the auditor announced the 
State’s receipts totaled $133,091,492 while 
warrants totaling $129,540,846 were is- 
sued. 

During the previous fiscal year, receipts 
amounted to $124,131,048 while warrants 
issued totaled $129,525,849. For the 1931-33 
biennium, the auditor stated, the Gen- 
eral Assembly made appropriations total- 
i nig $366,499,468. 


House Clerk to Rule 
On Loans Publicity 


To Decide on Disposition to 
Be Made of Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Report 


\ 














’ “Continued from Page 1.] 


a report of its activities and expenditures 
under this section and under the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act, to- 
gether with a statement showing the 
names of the borrowers to whom loans 
and advances were made, and the amount 
and rate of interest involved in each 
case.” 

Mr. Trimble explained that the first 
monthly report of the Corporation already 
is in his hands, but that he will not say 
until Aug. 18 what disposition he will 
make of the report. 

Speaker Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., 
who just arrived in the Capital City for 
a brief stay, said he will not issue any 
orders in. regard to the miatter, because 
the law speaks for itself, and he does 
not feel that he should push the matter 
further. 

Mr. Trimble stated that he had talked 
with the Speaker, Aug. 17, but that the 
so-called publicity clause of the Emer- 
gency Relief Act had not been discussed. 

“I already have received the report. from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation,” 
Mr. Trimble said, “and I will issue a 
statement tomorrow in which my — 
and action regarding making it public 
will be set out, together with the reasons 
for my position.” 

Edwin P. Thayer, Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, announced some weeks ago that he 
will not make public the statements of the 
operations of the Corporation. 

Mr. Trimble explained tHat he has given 
the proposition some thought and study, 
and has.sought legal advice before taking 
a definite position with regard to the 
matter, 

He stated that briefs strongly favoring 
publicity of the reports have been filed with 
him, but that there also have been other 
briefs just as strongly opposing publicity 
submitted to him. 

The Corrupt Practices Act, he pointed 
out, provides specifically that all campaign 
expenditures shall be filed and made pub- 
lic, but that the so-called publicity clause 
of the Emergency Relief Act provides only 
that the reports of the activities of the 
Corporation be filed. It does not say that 
they shall be made public, he said. 

“It is entirely a matter of law,” Clerk 
Trimble said. “I have no discretion in 
the matter. I am compelled to carry 
out the law as'‘it is interpreted to me. 
I realize there are two sides to every ques- 
tion of law, otherwise there would never 
| be reversais of decisions of law.” 





Limit Is Raised on Weight 
Of Parcels for Paraguay 


The weight limit applicable to parcel 
post packages sent from this country to 
Paraguay will be increased from 22 to 33 
pounds, effective Oct. 1, the Postoffice De- 
partment announced, Aug. 17. 

The following additional information 
was made available in the announcement: 

Parcels for delivery in Paraguay will be 
subject to the postage rate of 15 cents 
for the first pound or fraction, and 11 
cents for each additional pound or frac- 
tion, plus a surcharge of 5 cents a par- 
cel in addition to a transit charge of 20 
cents on parcels weighing up to 11 pounds, 
40 cents on parcels weighing more than 11 
but not more than 22 pounds, and 60 
cents on parcels weighing more than 22 
but not more than 33 pounds. 


Federal Agency Plans 
Correlation of Relief 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Wisconsin, Ohio and North Dakota. The 
Corporation, after a visit from Governor 
Pollard, sent an investigator to Richmond 
to look over the Virginia situation. Wis- 
consin has a State degelation seeking 
$6,400,000 in Washington, and an Ohio del- 
egation is requesting $767,000. North Da- 
kota asks $150,000. 

Of the loans already made by the Cor- 
poration $3,000,000 has gone to Illinois, 
$1,800,000 to Michigan for use in Detroit; 


$1,096,084 to Louisiana. These loans are 
merely to care for immediate needs in re- 
gions where local funds are exhausted. 
The Corporation has emphasized the 
point that its funds will be loaned only 
upon a showing that local funds are ex- 
austed or are inadequate. 


grounds it refused a request from Penn- 
sylvania for $10,000,000 immediately. 


U, S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


=""Aug. 15. Made Public Aug, 17, 1932 


Receipts 

Internal revenue receipts: 
IMCOME tAX ..csereresegeeeee $605,052.11 

Miscellaneous internal 

FOVOMUC ~.... cc cece eeeeesece 2,652,443.36 
Customs receipts ........ee++++ 952,154.36 
| Miscellaneous receipts ......+++ 547,394.59 
| Total ordinary receipts ....  4,757,044.54 
Public debt receipts .......+--- 100,000.00 


441,274,495.75 
446,131,540,29 


Balance previous day 


Total 


Expenditures 


General expenditures $10,383,897,37 








Interest on public debt 202,557.79 
Refunds of receipts .... 280,156.12 
Panama Canal ...,....- 12,773,27 
All GUREP once sy ocvcnsccesecerse 4,204,642,17 | 

DOOR wcedasclgocsinviccteccs 15,084,026.72 
Public debt expenditures ..... 1,334,786.75 
Reconstruction Finance Corpor 

FACUGR~ “iniccrcccacsnccccess 2,292,282.81 
Balance today .......sseseseees 427 420,444.01 

Total ..... sdepecnccceccesss 446,131,540.29 








Boston & Maine, 
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Application for 
Loan, Approved 





Authority Given by I. C, C. to 
Borrow 10 Millions of 
Reconstruction Funds to 
Finance Maturities 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
at this time, or at least until positive as- 


surance can be given that its maturities 
of January and February, 1933, aggregat- 


ing $5,391,000, will be paid. 


It has loans 


from banks aggregating $5,500,000, a large 


part of which was borrowed with a definite 
understanding that it would apply to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for a 


loan, and that the proceeds of such loan, 


if secured, would be used to repay the 


bank loans at their maturities. 


If a loan be granted upon this applica- 
tion, the applicant proposes to pay a part 
of the bank loans, and to request the 


danks to continue to carry the remainder. 


It is our view that the question of the 


ability of the applicant to obtain needed 
funds upon reasonable terms through 
banking channels or from the general pub- 
lic is one committed by section 5 of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act 


4 





$852,662 to four counties in Ohio, and/| 


On this} 














| hounces. 
destinations 


primarily to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 
Transportation Properties 

The Boston and Maine operates 2,093 
miles of line and 4,040 miles-of all tracks, 
of which 1,587 miles of line and 3,184 miles 
of all tracks are leased. The remaining 
53 miles of line are operated under track- 
age rights. The system comprises a net- 
work of lines in Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Maine, Vermont, and New 
York. The terminals include Boston, Port- 
land, Manchester, Albany, Worcester and 
Springfield. The business is diversified. 

During the 11-year period from 1921 to 
1931, inclusive, gross revenues averaged 
$76,949,068 annually, and the operating 
ratio averaged 80; net income averaged 
$2,604,451, and interest was earned 1.40 
times. The sum of interest and rent for 
leased roads was earned 1.34 times. Dur- 
ing the same period, the total of dividends 
paid amounted to 88 per cent of net in- 
come, Net income in 1931 was $3,377,280 
and gross revenues $57,784,977. Dividends 
of $5,062,713 were paid during that year. 

Estimate of Revenues 


For 1932 gross revenues of $51,789,365 
were estimated when the application was 
filed, with a net income after charges of 
$2,563,295. The estimate of gross revenues 
included surcharges permitted in Fifteen 
Per Cent Case, 1931, supra. The estimate 
of expenses included $7,579,808 for main- 
tenance of way and structures and $7,793,- 
361 for maintenance of equipment, as 
compared with average expenditures for 
these items of $11,557,178 and $14,505,379, 
respectively, during the l1l-year period 
from 1921 to 1931, inclusive. 

The estimates filed with the application 
were based on gross revenues for March, 
April, May and June of $4,350,000, $4,350,- 
000, $4,600,000 and $4,200,000, respectively. 
Actual results show $4,221,388 gross reve- 
nues for March and $4,930,286 gross reve- 
nues for April. 

Net income for the four months was 
materially less than expected, $116,273 ac- 
tual for March as compared with $239,420 
estimated, $92,283 actual for Apri] as com- 
pared with $289,250 estimated, $134,280 
actual for May as compared with $457,148 
estimated, and $36,219 actual! for June as 
compared with $170,578 estimated. Actual 
net income for the first six months of 
1932 was $278,946, and an additional $73,- 
942 for the remaining six months is now 
estimated by the applicant. 


Motor Competition 


Competition of buses and trucks has 
been making inroads on the applicant’s 
traffic. This has been met to some ex- 
tent, and to a degree unprofitable rail 
service has been eliminated, through the 
operation of a bus and truck subsidiary, 
the Boston and Maine Transportation 
Company. 

The activities of the railroad in this and 
other directions have inspired some local 
opposition from rival interests to the loan 
here sought, It is feared that the proceeds 
of the loan will be used, in part, in ways 
detrimental to competing bus and truck 
enterprises, But funds are not sought by 
the applicant either to extend its bus and 
truck activities, or to enable it to engage 
in destructive competition. 

It has also been charged that the appli- 
cant’s capital structure is unduly complex 
and faulty; and that its financial and 
managerial methods, in recent years, have 
not been in accord with good practice, 
nor calculated to conserve its resources. 


Delay Held Not Warranted 

In our opinion, the facts disclosed by our 
investigations into the merits of the ap- 
plication do not warrant our withholding 
approval of the urgently needed loan pend- 
ing a general investigation into a varietv 
of allegations. * * * 

Including all the applicant’s presently 
operated lines at the value placed therecn 
as of June 30, 1914, adding net additions 
and betterments at the reported cost,. and 
adjusting for working capital, the totals 
as of Dec. 31, 1931, become $252,318,610 
for carrier property owned and used, $104,- 
887 for carrier property owned but not 
used, and $31,203,897 for carrier property 
used but not owned. Similarly, the total 
for noncarrier physical property owned 
by the applicant becomes $5,507,643, and 
the total for noncarrier physical property 
owned by the applicant's lessors $199,663. 

The investments of the applicant in se- 
curities of, and advances to, affiliated com- 


panies totaled $4,235,716 as of Dec. 31, | 


1931; and its investments in other securi- 
ties and advances $2,400,784. 





Exports of Pork Products 
Decline in Seven Months 


Exports of pork products from the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the first seven months of this year totaled 
331,228,000 pounds, compared with 370,- 
331,000 pounds in the corresponding period 
of 1931, the Department of Commerce an- 
as_ follows: 
Kingdom, 150,140,000; other European 
‘countries, 13,903,000; Cuba, 19,140,000; and 
to other’ countries, 38,838,000. Germany 
and the Netherlands were the only coun- 
tries to show greater purchases in the first 
seven months of this year than in the 
same period of 1931. 








Belgian Telegraph Service 

The Belgian Telegraph and Telephone 
Administration has opened a radiotele- 
graph service between Brussels and Beirut. 


'—(Department of Commerce.) 





|Laws of 1927, as‘ amended by Chapter 






STATE BANKING 


vovohe 


Held Not Assignable farm Loans to Level of 1925) Retains Position 


Bank Liquidator in Florida Not 
Empowered to Assign 
Assessment Right 


Tallahassee, Fla., Aug. 17. 
The liquidator of a closed Florida State 
bank can not assign, as an asset of the 
bank, his right to collect an assessment 
against the stockholders, according to an 
opinion just rendered by the Attorney 
General, Cary D. Landis. 
The opinion follows in full text: 
Harry I. Lipton; First Trust & Savings 
Bank Building, Miami, Fla.: 
I am in receipt of your letter of the 1st 
instant containing the following inquiry: 
Right to Assess as Asset 


“Can a liquidator of a closed bank, in | 
selling all of his assets, assign the right to 
the assessments on stockholders? and can 
such a right be exercised by the assignee, 
in order to bring suit for collection on the 
assessment, when the sale of all the as- 
sets is not sufficient to pay all of the 


fix the Hahbility of stockholders in banks 
for the contracts, debts, and engagements 
of the bank to the extent of the amount 
of their stock therein at the par value 
thereof in addition to the amount in- 
vested in such shares. 


Liability of Stockholders 
Section 6102 (4162), Compiled General 


13576, Acts of 1929, provides that a bank 
liqyuidator may, if necessary to pay the 
debts of a bank, sue for and enforce 
the individual liability of the stockholders. 
There appears to be no provision for as- 
signment of the liability of stockholders. 

In 3 Ruling Case Law 414, Banks 41, 
we find this language: 

“Though the authorities are not in ac- 
cord, the prevailing rule seems to be that 
the statutory liability of stockholders is 
not in any sense an asset, right or in- 
terest of the bank which it, ‘as an insol- 
vent debtor, can by its deed of assign- 
ment pass to its assignee or in any man- 
ner vest the enforcement thereof in him.” 

Our Supreme Court does not appear to 
have passed on the questions involved; 
but in view of the foregoing, it is my 
opinion that your inquiry should be 
answered in the negative. 


Exporters of Leather 


Hurt by British Duty 








The shipments were divided by | 
to Germany, | 
| 87,910,000; Netherlands, 21,291,000; United 


Despite Hardship, However, 
London Is Said Still to Be | 
Good Reexport Base 


{Continued from Page 3.] 
cities as centers of distribution for all of 
Europe. The import duties seriously in- 
terfere with such programs at the present | 
time. There is no freeport in the United | 
Kingdom at present, and to date there 
are no attractive “in transit” facilities 


granted to the leather importers. 

It is impossible for factors to place for- 
eign leathers in their display rooms or 
warehouses without first paying the re- 
spective duties levied. Up to the present, 
the system of drawbacks covering mer- 
chandise reexeported has not been def- 
| initely worked out, although it is antici- 
pated that the way will be cleared to per- 
mit this trade to continue unhampered. 

Status of Reexports 

Concerning foreign leathers, the ques- 
|tion as to whether a shipment for re- 
export, upon which the duty has already 
been paid, must remain intact in order to 
establish its idenity has not been decided. | 
| Therefore, under present conditions, in 
|order to cater to British and Continental 
trade, the American leathers must remain 
in bonded warehouses, where they are sub- 
jected to rather severe charges for storage, 
handling, and clearance. This quite ex- 
| pensive procedure will for the present de- 
tract from London and other English cities 
as favorable distributing points for mar- 
kets outside of the United Kingdom. 

A number of well-known importers are 
attempting to arrange for advantageous | 
“in transit” facilities so that they can con- 
tinue their export operations without 
difficulties. However, the outcome con- 
tinues to be very uncertain, and it is 
doubtful whether they will receive as fa- 
vorahée treatment as was accorded to the} 
German and Austrain merchants in their 
respective countries. 


Payment of Duties 


British leather dealers formerly enjoyed 
|@ very large reexport trade in leathers, 
and are in fear that this business may be | 
permanently lost unless some favorable 
action is taken to permit them to carry on | 
as before. 

It is expected that some action will he | 
taken to aid the English leather mer- 
chants, but most likely only to the ex- 
tent that they will either have to pay the 
duties to enable them to display the| 
leather in their salesrooms and then ap- 
ply for a refund upon reexpotation, or 
| else they will be forced to leave the mer-| 
| Chandise in the Government bonded ware- 
|houses and pay storage and other rather | 
| high costs. | 
| The dealers claim that in order to make | 
the English cities attractive distribution | 
{centers for American leathers for sale to/| 
other European countries they should be | 
permitted to carry stock in their sales | 
rooms without the prepayment of duties, | 
}or the present warehousing costs should | 
| be materially reduced. 








ee ek | 
Decree of Brazil Authorizes 
New Class of Shareholder 


The issuance of shares of stock, pre | 
ferred as to priority of payment of fixed) 
{or cumulative dividends, or reimburse- 
;ment of capital with or without a pre-| 
|}mium, o rboth, has been authorized in| 
| Brazil by Decree No. 21536, of June 15,| 
1932, the Department of Commerce an-| 
nounces on the basis of a report from its 
trade representative in Brazil. 

The right to vote may be denied to 
such stock, but is revived if dividends are | 
not paid within a stipulated period. The! 
maximum of this period is three years. | 
|The right td ivestigate the activities of 
; the company is accorded the holders of | 
such shares. | 

| 





New Link With Hungary 

| The first direct radiotelegraph communi- 
cation between the United States and| 
Hungary was recerrtly established. The | 
| Hungarian end of the circuit is located at | 
| Budapest, and the American terminal at | 
| Sayville, L. I—(Department of Com- 
merce.) 





|hold rubber goods. 


| was used to vulcanize the rubber. 
|loss of sulphur is accompanied in general 


| Norway 


| Japan 





Steady Decline in Long-term Credits Noted by 


Department of Agriculture 
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successively smaller proportions of loans 
outstanding as indicated by the percent- 
ages, 13.2, 11.9, 103 and 9.6. 
most geographic divisions have shown the| was decreasing rapidly, the percentage of 
same declining tendency. 
Pacific region has the volume of new 
credit been well sustained. 


Loans in 


Only in the 


The volume of new investments in farm- 


mortgage loans declined more than one- 


half from 1928 to 1932 as indicated by 


‘the weekly reports of 25 leading com- 
panies representing 69 per cent of the life 
insurance in force in the United States 


and Canada. Weekly purchases at the 


beginning of this four-year period av- 
eraged well above $3,000,000, but in the 
early months of 1932 purchases had de- 


clined to less than $1,300,000 per week. 


depositors?” Average weekly investments in farm mort- 
Sections 6059 (4128) and 6132 (4189),! gages. 

Compiled General Laws of 1927, as . 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 

amended by Chapter 13576, Acts of 1929,!“ciiars) ...... #3,130 3,092 2,827 2,011 +1,268 


Average per 


cent of total 


investments .. 11.4 10.2 10.0 16 10.6 





*Last 28 weeks. 
+First 20 weeks. 
This decline in advances on farm prop- 


erty, though severe, is approximately pro- 
portionate to the eduction in total in- 


vestments of the companies as a result of 








Bureau of Standards 


Studies Decomposing 


Of Rubber by Heating 


Found to Lose Large Part of 


Sulphur at Temperatures 
Above the Boiling Point 
Of Water 


When raw rubber is heated with sul- 
phur, it undergoes a marked change in 
properties and forms what is commonly 
known as vulcanized rubber. The amount 
of sulphur combined with the rubber may 
range from a fraction of 1 per cent to 
about 32 per cent. The products con- 





taining the lower percentages of sulphur | augy 


are soft and occur in familiar articles 
such as automohile tires and many house- 
The ordinary hard 
rubber is an example of a compound con- 
taining the higher percentages or sulphur. 

Vulcanized rubber is used commercially 
in many articles, such as gaskets, steam 
hose, and brake lining, which are sub- 
jected to relatively high temperatures. 
When vulcanized rubber is heated, it gives 
rise to a rather unpleasent odor which be- 
comes more intense and more disagreeable 
the higher the temperature. The odor is 
due in large part to sulphur compounds 
which are derived from the sulphur that 
This 


by deterioration in the electrical and me- 
chanical properties of the rubber, 


Decomposition Is Studied 

A study has been made at the Bureau 
of Standards to ascertain the extent to 
which rubber of various compositions de- 
composes on heating. The purpose of the 
investigation was to determine to what 
temperature and for what length of time 
vulcanized rubber could be heated without 
producing a serious change in the com- 
position. 


Ih this study, measurements were made | 


of the principal product of decomposition, 
hydrogen sulphide, a gas whose disagree- 
able odor is familiar to everyone who has 
studied chemistry. Below the temperature 
of boiling water ‘the rate of decomposition 
was so slow that no significant portion of 
the sulphur content was lost. As the 


temperature was increased, however, the| 


rate of evolution or hydrogen sulphide in- 
creased : rapidly. 

Hard rubber, vulcanized with about one- 
third its weight of sulphur, lost hydrogen 
sulphide much more rapidly than did soft 
rubber vulcanized with only a fraction as 
much sulphur. After 24 hours’ heating at 
430 degrees F., hard rubber lost about one- 
third of its sulphur content and changed 


|to a brittle, translucent, reddish-brown 


material. 
Results of Investigation 

The results of this investigation afford 
fundamental data from which it is pos- 
sible to determine how much a sample of 
rubber will decompose when the com- 
position of the rubber and the time .and 
temperature are given. 

Measurements were not made on the 
change in strength, or other physical 
properties, although qualitative observa- 
tions in this regard were recorded. For a 
complete account of the work, Research 
Paper No. 464, which will be published in 
the’ Bureau of Standards Journal of Re- 
search for August, should be consulted.— 
(Issued my the Department of Commerce.) 





Interest Rate in Japan 


The Japanese Government is considering 
lowering the interest rate on postal sav- 
ings deposits from 4.2 per cent to 3.% per 
cent. Recently the Government cut from 


4.8 per cent to 4.2 per cent.—(Department | 


of Conimerce.) 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Aug. 17 





New York, Aug. 17.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


Austria (schilling) 13.9650 





Belgium (belga) 13.8784 
Bulgaria (lev) .........+e0-. -7200 
Czechoslovakia (CrOWN) .........55. 2.9598 
Denmark (KONE) ....cececdccceeese 18,5266 
England (pound) .......ssccscceseee 347.4583 
Finland (markka) ......... 

France (franc).......... 










Germany (reichsmark) . 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
DOMES SELINA) voce sce ee ereesrcccceeces 
Netherlands (guilder) 
(krone) 
Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tae!) 
China (Mexican dollar) . 
China (Yuan dollar) * 
India (rupee) ......... 


Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 


greatly reduced volume of funds avalable 
for investment purposes. Figure 2 shows 
that while the volume of new ‘farm loans 


total investments represented by this form 
of credit declined only slightly and that| 
in 1932 it stood at approximately the) 
same level as in 1931, 


Factors in Reducing 


Funds for Investment 

Heavy demands in the form of policy 
loans and the irregular receipt of income 
caused by the business depression have 
been the chief factors in reducing the| 
amount of funds that the companies have 
had available for investment. 


The volume of farm mortgages bought 
follows a definitely seasonal course, with 
heavy purchases in the Spring and Fall 
months, unless unusual interruptions o¢- 
cur as in the Fall of 1929. 

The proportion of total investments rep- 
resented by farm mortgages likewise va- 
ries with the season of the year, but has 
fluctuated about 10 per cent of the to- 
tal. A more-than-seasonal decline oc- 
curred during 1931, but this ground ap- 
pears to have been regained during the 
early months of 1932. 

The course of outstanding farm mori- 
gage loans by insurance companies for 
the country as a whole is well indicated 
by the monthly holdings of 40 leading 
companies since 1923. During the first 
half of this nine-year period the holdings 
of the companies were rising rapidly. 
After reaching a peak of $1,628,000,000 in 
the Autumn of 1927, the volume of out-. 
standing loans declined to $1,477,000,000 in 
May, 1932. A table presents the hold-| 
ings of this group of companies by years 
from 1923 to 1932 and by months from} 
1930 to 1932. 

Total outstanding farm mortgage 


loans 


Qmillions of dollars) of 40 leading life in- 
years* and months, 


surance companies 
1923+1932%. 
1923 .... 


by 







October .. 
November 
December 





*January 1. 

+End of month. 

Estimates of total farm-mortgage loans | 
by insurance companies indicate a rise | 
from approximately 500,000,000 in 1912 
to $2,015,000,000 in 1932, Farm credit from 
this source trebled in volume within the 
course of 10 years, 1915 to 1925, and the 
peak of outstanding credit was reached 
in. 1928 at $2,164,000,000. 

tAssociation of Life Insurance Presidents. 

Estimated farm-mortgage loans (thousands 


of dollars) of all life insurance companies in 
the United States, Jan. 1, 1907-1932. 


1907 


1912 1,934,884 
1915 2,022,22 

1917 2,115,203 
1918 2,164,206 
1919 + 2,130,458 


‘7 2'100:429 
2'050.195 
2'015,284 








*Estimated on basis of reports to the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents from 
companies paving vom 88 to 98 per cent of 
assets of all Unt States legal reserve com- 
panies. 





Foreign Trade During July 
Lowest in Quarter-century 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

cline. Unofficial estimates, however, point 
to a reduction of about 10,000 long tons 
in rubber from the June total of 41,000 
tons. This decrease accounts for around 
$700,000 of the total import decline. 

Information from other exporting coun- 
tries and from the port of New York indi- 
cate a considerable decrease in petroleum 
receipts, which in June mounted to 7,869,- 
000 barrels, the highest monthly figure, 
with one exception, since March, 1924. 

Data of thé New York Coffee and Sugar 
Exchange show coffee imports in July to 
be about 638,000 bags, against 1,080,000 in 
June and 987,000 in July, 1931. The clos- 
ing of the port of Santos, Brazil, because 
of political disturbances in the country, 
probably affected imports to some extent, 
but the decline is attributed chiefly to a 
lack of buying, Coffee was the second 
largest item in American imports, next to 
raw silk, in 1928, 1929 and 1930. 








New Drought Conditions 
Noted in Several States 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
of the region affected is nearly as short 
of moisture as the region around the Na- 
tional Capital, he added. The following 
additional information was provided: 
The last good rains in the Washington 
area were in the week ended June 21, and 


On Ohio Group 


Agrees to Continue Service 
On Commission Pending 
Disposition of Columbus 
Gas and Fuel Case 


Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 17. 
John W. Bricker, whose resignation as 
a member of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission was rejected by Governor White, 
has replied to the Governor's letter with 
an explanation of a difference of opinion 
among members of the Commission as to 
procedure in the rate case of the Co- 


. 





Jumbus Gas & Fuel Co. 


(Governor White’s letter to Mr. Bricker 
was printed in the issue of Aug. 13.) 
After explaining his position and stat< 
ing that conferences now have been re=- 
sumed on the Columbus case, Mr. Bricker 
said he would continue to serve as a Com~ 
missioner pending a prompt disposition of 
the case. 


Explains Position 


“The developments of this matter and 
the position which you have taken,” Mr, 
Bricker said in his letter to the Governor, 
“make it necessary for me to make public 
the developments in the Columbus gas 
case to which you refer. 

“No one can prevent my resigning, but 
likewise no man who has assumed to per= 
form a public duty and has heard the evi- 
dence and arguments, read and reread the 
briefs, as I have in this case, can refuse 
to give to his State any service which he 
is able to render. That I have been will- 
ing to do at all times and stand willing 
to do now. * * * 

“I resent the inference in your letter 
that my ‘desk has not been cleared: I 
have been constantly on the job for three 
years at this Commission, from Monday 
morning generally until Saturday night, 
and I have alone met the engineers, in- 
spectors, and examiners of this Commis- 
sion on Saturday morning to discuss with 
them the many problems which they meet 


: in the field. 


Cites Disposal of Cases 
“Since I came to this, Commission the 
dockets have been cleared of all the old 
cases with which it had been clogged 
and I ask you to make some investigation 
to determine for yourself as to who pre- 


_|pared these opinions and did the work 


leading up to the decision of the cases. 

“I have endeavored at all times to co- 
operate with your chairman and you need 
only ask anyone who practices before 


had this Commission or any employe as to 


hether or not I have been on the job 
and done my full duty. 

“You have not conferred with me about 
matters before this Commission, but have 
called to your office your representatives 
hereon, the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion and certain employes of- this Com- 
mission to confer with them. I concluded 
that you wished to assume responsibility 
for the conduct of this Commission and 
if mistaken in that I only ask your coop~ 
}eration that there may be a prompt de~ 
termination of this cause. 

Cooperation Seen 


“I interpret your letter therefore of 
Aug. 11 and the recent action of your 
Chairman in assigning this cause for im=- 
mediate consideration by the Commission 
|@S an assurance of that cooperation and 
hope as a result thereof this case may be 
promptly decided without the interven- 
tion of the Commissions’ engineers or any 
independent investigation outside of the 
record. 

“This is the only course that can be 
pursued and if this Commission should 
err in its decision the record is complete 
so that both the company and the city 
may try every debatable question in the 
proper court.” 


Efforts in.Kansas Outlined 
To Stabilize Oil Industry 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


problem, with the State of Kansas taking 
the leadership, the oversupply of oil in 
the United States has been curtailed to 
meet the demand and as a consequence 
the price of the product has increased 70 
cents per barrel, which alone has put in 
circulation in the State of Kansas approxi- 
mately $25,000,000 additional money each 
year, one-eighth of which went directly 
to the farmers and owners of the oil lands. 

We are still engaged on this problem 
and confidently expect to complete the oil 
stabilizaticn problem to the great benefit 
of the people not only of Kansas, but of 
nine other oil producing States. This has 
been done without materially increasing 
the price of gasoline. In fact, the average 
prive of gasoline paid by the consumer at 
this time is less than in 1924. 





Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Nebraska: George W. Woods, Bank 
Commissioner, has announced: The Fidel- 
ity State bank of Aurora and the Farm< 
ers State bank of Hampton, closed. 





the drought has become progressively 
more severe since that date. Corn, truck 
and gardens are withering and pastures 
| deteriorating. 

| In Wisconsin, Minnesota, and North 
Dakota, the dry weather is injuring corn 
| and flax, particularly the late crops. Pas- 
tures are suffering also in this area, Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin being a heavy milk- 
producing area. 

Rains would be helpful also in the great 
range regions west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, although livestock is still holding up 
well and feed is still ample. There is ¢on- 
siderable complaint of apples falling from 
the trees in the heavy-producing Shenan- 
doah Valley region of Virginia, because of 
ithe drought. 








| Sales of Life Insurance 
Show Decline for July 


(Continued from Page 5.] 

|crease of 17.7 per cent. Industrial in- 
| surance amounted to $1,568,972,000 against 
$1,644,991,000, a decrease of 4.6 per cent. 
Group insurance amounted to $394,204,- 
000 against $542,616,000, a decrease of 27.4 
| per cent. 

For July, the total new business of all 
|classes written by the 44 companies was 
| $692,113,000 against $905,042,000 during 
| July of 1931, a decrease of 23.5 per cent. 
|New ordinary insurance amounted to 
| $448,488,000 against $605,628,000, a decrease 
of 25.9 per cent. Industrial insurance 


5 |amounted to $206,641,000 against $253,228,- 


000, a decrease of 18.4 per cent. Group in- 


see |surance was $36,984,000 against $46,186,- 


000, a decrease of 19,9 per cent. 
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MORTGAGE 
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Yielding about 6% 


The value of the property se- 
curing the 5% First Mortgage 
Bonds, due 1962, of the Metro- 
politan Edison Company, is far 
in excess of the funded debe: 

Earnings of this growing 
company, which serves more 
than 500 Pennsylvania com- 
munities, including Reading 
and Easton, are before de- 
preciation,3.41 times annual 
interest requirements on all 
funded debt. 


General Utility Securities 


Incorporated 
61 Braadwey New Yerk 
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Encouraging Home Ownership 
by Easing Tax Burden + + + 


Relief of Property by Levies on Income and 
Other Forms of Wealth as Means to Distrib- 
ute Costs of Government Is Proposed 


‘ By JAMES S. TAYLOR 


Chief, Division of Building and Housing, Department of Commerce 


Professor H. D. Simpson, Institute for 
Economic Research, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago, who is quoted by Mr. 
Taylor in the present article, in this sec- 
tion of his paper on “The Effect of the 

* Property Tax upon Housing and Home 
Ownership in Chicago,” read before the 
Taxation. Committee of the President’s 
Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership, concludes his analysis of the 
effects of burdenSome taxation on home 
ownership and proposes as a remedy to 
replace the property tar with other 
types of taxes, such as the income tax. 


UT, YOU SAY, the apartment building 

pays the same taxes, which in turn are 

shifted to the tenants. How are they 
any better off, so far as taxes are concerned, 
living in apartments than in their own 
homes? And this is the other half of the 
story—only it doesn’t happen to run in just 
that way: 

According to long-accepted theories of in- 
cidence, taxes on buildings do become a part 
of the costs of production, and under com- 
petitive conditions any increase in these costs 
must tend to squeeze out some of the high- 
cost producers, the so-called “marginal pro- 
ducers,” reduce the total supply of buildings, 
and thereby enable the remaining producers 
to raise the price of the product, which, in 
this case means the prices and rentals. of 
buildings. But this whole process depends 
upon the question whether taxes do have the 
effect of reducing the amount of apartment 
building, thereby enabling the owners to ad- 
vance and to maintain prices and rentals. 

++ 


Speculative profits and prospective earn- 
ings only four years ago were so liberal that 
taxes and. other costs ceased to bea: factor 
in determining when, or where, to build or 
whether to build at all. In short, the ordi- 
nary “cost curve” which we t@k about in 
economics, and upon which the conventional 
theory of the shifting of taxes is based, no 
longer governed the large building industry. 


The only curve that construction and de- 
velopment companies, mortgage and finance 
concerns, were able to see was the rainbow 
curve of an unlimited future demand that 
would continue to fill their buildings or take 
properties off their hands at advancing 
prices. This psychological curve governed 
building activities until the collapse of the 
boom. . 


The result was that throughout this period 
little, if any, of the taxes on apartment 
buildings were ever shifted to tenanis. Need- 
less to say, the overbuilding and subsequent 
collapse and deflation have now created a 
level of return at which no taxes will be 
shifted in the form of higher rents for a 
long time to come. 


This situation is now further aggravated 
by the frightful business mortality among 
building owners. Real estate to a value of 
approximately $335,000,000 has gone into fore- 
closure in Chicago during the first 10 months 
of the present year; $46,000,000 of real es- 
tate was put in foreclosure during October, 
and we look for the November figures to-ex- 
ceed $50,000,000. . 


Among these foreclosures apartment build- 
ings have had more than their quota. The 
result is further reduction of rentals, often 
to the basis of the lower capitalization fol- 
lowing receivershzp or foreclosure. 


Now, you will probably be asking, Are not 
private homes going through the same proc- 
ess of deflation and foreclosure, with corre- 
sponding reductions in the prices of single- 
family residences? The answer is that in 
Chicago so far there has been a negligible 
amount of foreclosure on homes. 

+ 


The explanations given are: That foreclo- 
sure on home owners is a particularly odious 
remedy; and that single-family residences 
do not lend themselves readily to any method 
of operation for purposes of producing in- 
come. 

The real explanation is that foreclosures 
on single homes do not carry lawyers’ fees 
of any consequence, and lawyers do not ad- 
vise it. The result is that prices and rental 
equivalents of single-family residences have 
not been subjected to the same strain as 
have the rentals of apartment buildings. We 
have here another element in the differen- 


tial that makes it constantly “cheaper to 
rent than to own.” 


If the present suspension of building oper- 
ations continues until the supply has ad- 
justed itself to existing demand, and there- 
after new construction is maintained in some 
normal relation to costs, on the one hand, 
and to actuai demand on the other, we will 
then have a situation in which a substantial 


ec ——=— LEE 


Value of Sun-rays 
in Development of 


Healthy Child 


By Dr. A. Eliza- 
beth Ingraham 
Director of Child Hygiene, 
Department of Health, 
State of Connecticut 


ge once prevalent practice of keeping 
children “out of the hot sun” is no 
longer in vogue for those families who 
would improve their youngsters’ health and 
resistance to disease. ; 

Sun suits with just enough straps and 
cloth to cover the law are highly recom- 
mended, so that the children may receive 
full benefit of the sun. These also allow 
the children maximum freedom of the arms 
and legs, permitting full development of the 
muscles and bones. 

Taking the children regularly to the com- 
munity health center where a physician will 
examine them to see if they are healthy 
and gaining; playing in the sun in Winter 
as well as in Summer; going to bed early; 
and eating the right foods, including a full 
quart of. milk a day for each child and vege- 
tables of all kinds, are recommended. 


wr 


portion of the taxes on apartment buildings 
may be shifted to tenants. 

But, unless past history entirely reverses 
itself, what we will have will be the resump- 
tion of a vigorous building movement with 
the return of prosperity, accentuated by the 
shortage umulated during the depression, 
rapid profits in the initial stages of the 
movement, followed by speculative overbuild- 
ing and recurring deflation again. And so 
long as large building follows this highly 
speculative curve of. alternating inflation and 
deflation we may rest assured that building 
owners will shift little or none of their taxes 
to their tenants. 

What we have in a nutshell, then, is this 
situation: If one builds his own home, he 
will pay the taxes on it more or less forever. 
If he rents an apartment the chances are 
that taxes will be paid by the owner, on 
account either of an element of speculative 
promotion in the building he lives in or the 
speculative promotion of a score of other 
similar buildings that makes it impossible for 
his landlord to charge rentals that will shift 


the taxes in any substantial degree. 


*?- 


And, whether the tenant realizes it or not, 
this probably accounts for a difference of 
10 to 20 per cent between the costs of own- 
ing on the one hand, and renting on the 
other. Anyone ‘can easily figure out a wide 
differential between. the two things. What 
most of us don’t realize is that: taxes make 
up a substantial part of that differential. 

The net result is that there are many 
people: in. Chicago. living in apartments to- 
day and fewer living in their own homes in 
consequence of the operation of the prop- 
erty tax.... 

The property tax has become, in fact, a 
tax on fixed’ habitation and abode, as cer- 
tainly and definitely as if it had been spe- 
cifically. intended for that purpose. The 
property tax taxes the very. appurtenances 


_ of fixed habitation and ignores pretty nearly 


everything else. 

One who still travels about, gypsy-fashion 
or otherwise, may take with him large 
wealth, great income, extravagant con- 
sumption, and si%il be very nearly ignored 
by the taxing authorities of the States and 
localities in which he sojourns. If it were 
not for the gasoline tax,. he would still be 
furnished with smooth roads and sprinkled 
streets for his migratory travels at the ex- 
pense of the more industrious dwellers in 
fixed habitations. 

In short, our system of heavy property 
taxes offers a reward for normal habits of 
life and penalizes any inclination on the part 
of the citizen to adopt a fixed abode in a 
settled community. How much importance 
one attaches to this will depend upon his 
general philosophy and. point of view. 

The money saved through renting rather 
than owning, goes, of course, into other 
channels of investment or expenditure. The 
channels most closely competitive with pro- 
vision for dwelling would probably inélude 
investment in securities and expenditure for 
automobiles, social entertainment and amuse- 
ments. 

> 

And just as investment in one’s home is 
penalized by unrelenting taxes, so the allur- 
ing appeal of these other fields of investment, 
or expenditures, is enhanced by the fact that 
they are practically tax-free. There is, of 
course, no statistical information upon this 
aspect of the problem, but probably besides 
more people living in apartments there are 
also more securities floated and floating about 
Chicago, more automobiles floating about, 
and more patrons of night clubs and various 
other types of amusement—also floating 
about—and all financed, in some degree, 
through the displacement of a _ certain 
amount of funds that would have gone into 
homes if it had not l.en for the operation 
of our property taxes. 

There are two general methods of moving 
toward a remedy. One I call the long way, 
and the one the short way. The long way 
consists in taking up each of the elements 
responsible for these results and correct- 
ing it. 

One of these elements was the tendency 
to regressive assessment of smaller proper- 
ties. We may work to set up a type of 
assessment administration which will reduce 
this and other errors of assessment. 

A second element was the arbitrary bur- 
den placed upon residential communities by 
the capricious multiplicity of local jurisdic- 
tions. We may inaugurate movements for 
the consolidation of local governments in 
the form of larger, more unified jurisdictions, 
perhaps metropolitan in scope. 

A third element was the rigidity and lump- 
sum character of property tax payments. 
We may temper these hardships slightly by 
providing for installment and deferred pay- 
ments. 

A fourth element was the uncertainties of 
future tax rates and assessments. Wa may 
work for the development of long-term fi- 
nancial programs, covering periods of 10 
years or so, which will give to property 
holders some basis of calculating whether 
future tax xeserves should be 20 per cent 
larger than their last tax bills—or 30 per 
cent, or 40 per cent larger—for whatever 
consolation that may be. 

+ 


The short way is for the home owner to 
make up his mind that he’s got to get up and 
go at the problem. If the property tax pro- 
duces the results indicated, why should ' we 
continue forever to suffer under exclusive 
dependence upon this particular type of rev- 
enue’ system? 4 

The direct, common-sense thing to do is 
to replace the property taxes, in larger or 
smaller part, with other types of taxes. 
These alternative forms of revenue may in- 
clude income taxes, business taxes, selective 
Sales taxes, and others, 

The one tax that would be farthest re- 
moved from the undesirable effects of prop- 
erty taxation and would have the least re- 
pressive effects upon any form of business 
activity would be the income tax. It at- 
taches to no particular form of activity or 
to the ownership of any particular form of 
property; and however large or small its 
amount might be, its burden at least would 
fall only where, and when, somebody has 
some net income. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


STUDIES FOR IMPROVEMENT 
OF QUALITY OF WOOL. 


Biological Experiments Conducted at Bureau of Animal 
Industry as Aid to Raisers of Sheep 


In this. series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series on “Textiles” deals with Wool. 


. By J. I. HARDY 
Senior Animal Fiber Technologist, Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of 
Agriculture 


investigational. work on wool by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry has 
been in progress since 1913. The 
investigations have been made upon wool 
from a biological standpoint and have 
concerned themselves with the produc- 
tion, properties, and possible ways of 
improvement of wool of known produc- 
tion history. 

In discussing the wool research of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry it should be 
understood that other bureaus carry on 
important work contributing to the gen- 
eral program of wool research in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The wool work in the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural -Economics—originally the Bu- 
reau of Markets—has been in. progress 
since 1917 and has been carried on with 
a view of establishing standards. for mar- 
ket grades of wool, the dissemiantion 
of information concerning these grades, 
and the best economic procedure for the 
proper grading, utilization and marketing 
of wool. 

The research work on wool by the 
Bureau of Home Economics has been in 
progress since 1929. The work of this 
Bureau on wool is upon the properties, 
of wool, particularly from the standpoint 
of the utilization of textiles made from 
wool. 

++ 


Work in the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils concerns itself with problems re- 
lated to wool which are more strictly of 
a chemical nature. Effort to coordinate 
the wool activities of the Department 
of Agriculture is undertaken through a 
technical wool committee made up of 
representatives from these various 
branches of the Department. 

In the Bureau of Animal Industry the 
nature of wool is being studfed from the 
standpoint of its inherent structure and 
properties. This program involves a 
study of the physical, chemical and bio- 
logical structure and properties of wool 
and how its growth and: quality are in- 
fluenced by such factors as climate, 
breed, sex, feed, light, and various ani- 
mal husbandry practices, 

Much of this work is done at the Bu- 
reau’s sheep experiment station, at Du- 
bois, Idaho, where steady progress has 
been made in the improvement of sheep 
and wool. One project has been the im- 
provement in length of wool staple and 
mutton qualities of the Rambouillet, a 
fine-wool sheep. Technical Bulletin No. 
85, on “Factors That Influence Wool 
Production with. Range Rambouillet 
Sheep,” show tie many interrelating fac- 
tors which are associated in the produc- 
tion of wool. 

++ 


For example, age was found to have 
ah important influence on the length of 
staple, and improvements in the general 
character of the fleeces were found as- 
sociated with greater length of staple, 
while the finer fleeces shoWed tenden- 
cies toward greater wool density. As a 
result of thesé investigations it was found 
that by paying strict attention to the 
selection and breeding of sheep for full 
length of staple the profits of the wool 
grower are greatly increased. In fact, a 
25 per cent increase of profit might be 
easily realized from a great many flocks. 

Another feature of this investigation 
of practical interest to wool growers is 
the discovery that fleeces containing an 
excess of yolk (wool grease) are not as 


profitable as fleeces having only enough 
yolk to afford the development of wool 
of normal strength. This matter of get- 
ting more profit from less greasy wool 


_ also depends upon the marketing of the 


wool for its true value, in which the 
actual weight of clean wool is the basis 
of the valuations. 

At this sheep experiment station there 
was established a new breed, the Co- 
lumbia, yielding excellent mutton and a 
good quality of quarter. blood wool. A 
third breed, the Corriedale, a good wool 
and mutton producing breed, has been 
imported and adapted to production in 
this country. 

++ 


For more than 10 years, during the 
development of these breeds, wool scour- 
ing tests have been made to determine 
the relative yield of clean wool as com- 
pared with grease and dirt. The results 
of the analyses of wools from this stand- 
point have been put to use in improv- 
ing the breeds. A study now in progress 
is the comparison of qualities of Ameri- 
can merino :heep and those of imported 
Tasmanian merinos. 

By clipping fibers at regular intervals 
from the same small area on the sheep 
the rate of wool growth has been deter- 
mined as controlled by season, health of 
the sheep, feed, weather, and other con- 
ditions of living. By tying a small lock 
of wool near the clipping area, every 
month, is has been possible to follow the 
variations in the growth of the indi- 
vidual wool fibers throughout the year. 

It has also been found that in many 
cases the lack of trueness of wool fibers 
throughout their entire length is due to 
adverse feed and weather conditions to 
which the sheep are exposed. During 
such periods of hardship the wool fibers 
grow slower, are thinner, and lack the 
uniformity desired by wool manufac- 
turers. 

? ++ 


This wool growth experiment was un- 
dertaken with the cooperation of a num- 
ber of State experiment stations, which 
made it possible to procure data from 
various locations and under various con- 
ditions. This gooperative wool growth 
work included the State experiment sta- 
tions of California, Idaho, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, Ohie, Oklahoma, 
Texasy Washington, and Wyoming. 

Manufactyring studies upon wool of 
known production history are now in 
progress. This is an important program 
of work in that it affords a definite con- 
necting link between some of the prob- 
lems of the wool grower and the manu- 
facturer, and it is hoped that it will be 
for the mutual’ advantage of both. 

The development of new methods and 
the improvement of old ones for the 
determination of the values in wool that 
are due to physical, chemical, and bio- 
logical structures and properties consti- 
tute an important phase of the wool 
work. , 

Wool of known production history has 
been followed through the process of 
manufacture into blankets. Through the 
cooperation of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics the wearing qualities of these 
blankets are being investigated by means 
of wearing tests and practical use in 
hospitals. The weak points as demon- 
strated by these tests may then be im- 
proved through the efforts of the wool- 
growing industry. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Textiles,” dealing with Wool, to appear 
* im the issue of Aug. 19, Paul G. Redington, Chiej, Bureau of Biological Survey, 
Department of Agriculture, will discuss the production of wool as affected by 


predatory animals. 


+. 


Labor Camps of Pennsylvania 
Providing Emergency Work for Unemployed 
By S. S. RIDDLE 


Director of Employment, Department of Labor and Industry, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


ORE THAN 30,000 men in 16 counties of 
Pennsylvania have registered for em- 
ployment in and about the emergency 

labor camps established by direction of Gov- 
ernor Pinchot during the six months ended 
June 1. From those registrations of 30,000 
unemployed workers with dependents, more 
than 10,000 have been provided with a meas- 
ure of work relief through the camp projects. 


Six of these camps, each with a capacity 


varying from 60 to 90 workers, have been 
maintained for the construction of high- 
ways in the counties in which the camps are 
located. Two other camps have been estab- 
lished in Crawford County to house the work- 
ers clearing the site to be covered by the 
waters of Pymatuning Dam; those two camps 
at Westford and Espyville have a capacity 
in excess of 600 workers. 

The highway emergency camps were origi- 
nally located at Claysville, Washington 
County; Cramer, Jefferson County; Curwens- 
ville, Clearfield County; Kittanning Point, 
Blair County; Pleasant Unity, Westmoreland 
County, and Normalville, Fayette County. On 
May 4, 1932, the camp at Cramer, Jefferson 
County, was moved to Glen Campbell, Indi- 
ana County, where on the first two days of 
registration, although in a comparatively 
small community, more than 1,000 unem- 


ployed residents of Indiana County filed their 
requests for jobs. 


The departments cooperating in the proj- 
ect are State Highways, Forests and Waters, 
Military Affairs, Health, and Labor and In- 
dustry. The registration of applicants for 
employment at the emergency projects is un- 


der the direction of the Department of Labor 
and Industry. 

Registrars located permanently at the 
camps review all registrations and, with the 
aid of local committees and residents, en- 
deavor to select from the various communi- 
ties of the county in which each camp is 
located the most needy applicants with the 
greatest number of dependents. A system 
of rotation of workers, with camp turnover 
every 30 days, has made possible the distri- 
bution of “in camp” work to approximately 
3,700 otherwise unemployed hes of families 
to June 1, 1932. 

All of the workers on the emergency proj- 
ects are not quartered in the camps. Regis- 
trants whose home locatiofis are near a work 
operation are selected for such projects and 
by a system of rotation, endeavoring to give 
at least three days in one week to each reg- 
istrant, approximately 7,000 other unem- 
ployed persons have been provided with such 
employment. 

The operation of \the emergency projects 
centering about the camps has provided to 
June 1, 1932,.more than 10,000 unemployed 
heads of families with some measure of em- 
ployment relief, and result of their work is in 
ingreased benefits and facilities for the com- 
munity and the Commonwealth as a whole. 

At the Pymatuning project registrations 
are received from nine counties in northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania. The quota from each 
county is fixed on the ratio of unemployed 
registrants from each of the counties. Reg- 
istration for employment in connection with 
the six emergency highway camps is con- 
fined exclusively to residents of the county 
in which a camp Is located. 


RUTHERFORD B. HAYES 


President of the United States 1877-1881 


“Matters of information are included in all govern- 
ment reports of great interest to all who seek to 
improve their own methods of education.” 
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Value, Use and Construction 
of State Forest Trails. 4 


Places of Scenic Beauty in Forests and Parks 
Made Available by Provision of Facilities for 
Pedestrian Travel and Recreation 


By JOHN R. WILLIAMS 


District Forester, Department of Forests and Waters, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 4 


EBSTER defines “trail” in these words: 
W “A footpath or track w by passage 

through a wilderness or wild region—as 
an Indian trail.” 

As in the past it was necessary for the 
Indian hunter or trapper, to follow a track 
or path through the then little known wil- 
derness after leaving the better defined 
roads and highways. Whence comes Web- 
ster’s definition of the word; and so we apply 
the term today in our. management of the 
forest. 

In most cases these old trails followed 
roughly the contour of the land, leading by 
gradual ascent and descent over the hills 
and through the valleys, generally crossing 
from one water course to another. The old 
trails did not always follow contours, for we 
know some paths took a steep rise or fall 
which required considerable agility to ne- 
gotiate successfully. However, it could gen- 
erally be depended upon that these well- 
beaten paths would bring the traveler out 
to a definite point or place, from which it 
was relatively easy to complete the journey 
and arrive at the proper destination. 

+ + 

To supplement a system of roads, trails 
are a quite necessary part of forest im- 
provement on any forest, especially if any 
thought is to be given to silviculture or any 
attempt made at protection and utilization. 
Trails have been thought of primarily as 
necessary footpaths in mountain regions, but 
they are also important in level country as 
division lines of lots and as part of the 
protection system in plantations. 

Trails make accessible’ all parts of the 
forest, serve as connecting links between 
roads, and are,a distinct necessity in forest 
protection. ils may be built where, on 
account of the rugged topography of the 
country, it would be almost impossible or 
too expensive to build roads. 

The development of already existing trails 
is a very necessary and important adjunct 
to a system of forest roads. Not every por- 
tion of a forest can be reached by a road 
or highway, and it is a question whether 
this would he desirable from the standpoint 
of cost or even the needs of management. 

There are places of unusual interest and 
perhaps scenic beauty in the forest where 
the building of a road would lead to ultimate 
desecration or destruction of these natural 
features. There are remote secfions of the 
forest where the needs of forest manage- 
ment will be served for years to come by 
the development of a trail instead of d@ road, 
although a road eventually will be built on 
the present trail. 

Throughout the forests of Pennsylvania, 
most of which have been repeatedly cut 
over, there remain many well-defined old 
wood roads, although some of them are over- 
grown with brush and trees. Many of these 
old roads, where properly located and of 
easy grade, have been improved sufficiently 
to bear auto traffic, others have been cleared 
out for wagons, but there are hundreds of 
miles of these old roads which need to be 
opened up as trails. 

oe 


They will break up the forest into blocks 
of workable size incase of fire, may serve 
as avenues of approach. to a fire and, in 
some instances, may be used as fire lines 
from which to check a fire. Not only should 
all trees and brush in the trail be removed, 
but all dead trees along the sides which are 
likely to fall over in case of fire. 

Before State Forests were thought of, these 
lands were used to a limited extent by the 
people living in their vicinity, but now, with 
the extension of good roads all over the 
State and through the forests, and the con- 
sequent use of the automobile, our forests 
are being used more and more as recreation 
grounds. 

Our roads and trails were not built pri- 
marily for recreation purposes, but whether 
we would have it or not they are so used 
today, and each year sees an increasing 
demand upon them. Americans naturally 
turn to the mountains and woods for their 
outdoor recreation, most likely an impulse 
inherited from their pioneer ancestors. 

During the past two generations there has 
been a steady exodus from the country into 
the city, and due to the complexity of mod- 
ern life \and our highly mechanized sur- 
roundings, and as a result of increased 
leisure, we constantly feel the urge. to get 
out in the open spaces and away from our 
artificial surroundings. Naturally the peo- 
ple flock to our forest parks and public camp 
grounds. 

To keep abreast of this demand upon oyr 
recreational resources in State forests, we 
must construct hiking trails, leading from 
camp to some definite point of destination. 
These trails should be well marked by ar- 
rows or signs showing distances from point 
to point. 

Nature trails should be constructed in 
the vicinity of parks and camps. Care 
should be taken to disturb as little as pos- 
sible the natural growth along these paths 
and none but the most necessary “improve- 
ments” should be made to the path itself. 

+ 

Trees and shrubs should be neatly labeled 
with their common names and any interest- 
ing bits of information pertaining to the 
plants, rocks, and wild life, should be shown 
on attractive bulletin boards. These nature 
trails may be developed into veritable out- 
door museums, They have a popular appeal 
and through their use a forester can “put 
over” his message on conservation. 

One particular resource of the forest which 
we should strive to preserve in all its pristine 
character, and in as large areas as possible, 
is that peculiar quality called wilderness. 
Aldo Leopold, in that most excellent paper, 
“Wilderness As A Land Use,” speaks of it 
as meaning: 

“A&A wild, roadless area where those who 
are so inclined may enjoy primiti¥Ve modes 
of travel and subsistence, such as explora- 
tion trips by pack-train or canoe.” 

It can readily be seen that on such an 
area only the most rudimentary trail should 
be projected. 

Concurrently with the increased demand 
for out-door recreation there have been 
formed many out-door clubs, particularly 
hiking clubs, and it is to these that our 
forest trails make the deepest appeal. They 


are composed of alert enthusiastic people 
who go about their hobby in a whole-hearted 
manner. 

As an instance of what may be accom- 
plished through popular. cooperation, I might 
cite the now famous Appalachian Trail. 

“This is to be a connected trail, running 
as far as practicable over the summits of the 
mountains and through the wild lands of 
the Atlantic Seaboard and adjoining States, 
from Maine to Georgia, to be supplemented 

“by 4a system of primitive camps at proper 
intervals, so as. to render accessible for 
tramping, camping and other. forms of 
primitive travel and living, the said moun- 
tains and wild lands, and as a means for 
conserving an@ developing, within this re- 
gion, the primeval environment asa natural 
resource.” 

This dream of a forester 10 years ago was 
at first considered visionary and impractical, 
but the idea appealed to the lovers of: the 
out of doors. Various clubs along the route 
sponsored the erection of. the trail in ‘their 
vicinity and today, more than half of the 
1,500 miles is developed. : 

When we consider that this trail will pass 
through no less than five national forests, 
it behooves usin Pennsylvania to see that 
that portion which traverses our own State 
forests is erected and maintained in the 
best manner possible. 

In constructing a system of trails, best 
results will be secured by having a definite 
plan based on reliable maps, preferably con- 
tour. maps, and finally located. on a base 
map as proposed trails, to be built as time 


and money allow or as the need for them 
arises. 


+ + 


Where possible they should be projected on 
& wagon road grade which will permit their 
later development into a road if needed, 
thus saving additional expense. 

The chief consideration, as stated before, 
is the value of the trail for fire control, ad- 
ministration purposes and for reation re- 
sources, but. topography will détermine its 
location. Naturally grade or gradient is 
not so important a consideration as in road 
construction, but it is well to observe a limit 
of grade in cofhnecting two control points. 
Higher grades cause erosion and will in- 
crease cost of maintenance. 

In laying out a recreation. trail, the for- 
ester should give consideration to views, 
outlooks, and high points, and places of 
natural beauty within its course should. be 
made accessible. After the general route is 
established, the location of springs and other 
sources of safe drinking water. should be 
considered. Wherever possible, repeated 
crossing of streams should be avoided, also 
marshes, bogs, and swampy areas. 

Trail planning would best be done in late 
Fall and Winter for they are the most favor- 
able seasons for reconnoitering, because of 
the more extended vision possible and less 
undergrowth to impede walking. Actual 
work on the trails should be done during 
the early Spring and early Fall, our forest 
fire seasons, so as to have a crew of men 
available if needed for fire fighting. 


Absentee Pupils 
as Charge on 
Education 


By 
~=r Henry L. Fulmer 


Director of Research, De- 
partment of Education, 
State of South Carolina 


NE OF THE important problems for the 
school administrator to solve is that of 
the absent child. 

Absences result in the retardation of the 
efficiency of the school program. When 
viewed from the standpoint of an educa- 
tional investment, the absent child consti- 
tutes a distinct loss in the return of the 
value of the school dollar invested. 

Approximately one elementary pupil out of 
every five enrolled in South Carolina schools 
was absent daily in the school year 1930-31. 
The per cent of pupil absences in the ele- 
mentary white schools for the entire State 
was 21.95 per cent. The State average for 
the white elementary cost lost due to ab- 
sences was 28.14 per cent. 

In the white high schools one does not find 
as high a per cent of absences as: found: in 
the elementary schools. The State averagt 
for the per cent of white high school pupils 
absent was 14.34 per cent, or approximately 
one high school pupil out of every seven 
enrolled was absent daily. The State aver- 
age in the per cent of high school cost lost 
due to pupil absences is 18 per cent. 

If expressed in amount rather than per 
cent, the average pupil cost loss due to ab- 
sences in the white elementary schools for 
the entire State during the 1930-31 session 
was $10.13 per elementary pupils enrolled, 
or when expressed in another way the av- 
erage elementary. white pupil failed to avail 
himself of the use of $10.13 by being absent. 
If one multiplies $10.13 by 202,231, the num- 
ber of white elementary pupils enrolled, there 
would be, due to absences, an approximate 
loss of $2,048,600 in so far as results are 
obtained in return for the educational in- 
vestment made. , 

The State average of high school pup# 
cost loss during the 1930-31 session, due to 
absences, in the white high schools was $13.35 
per high school pupil enrolled. When $13.35 
is multiplied by 46,860, the number of white 
high school pupils enrolled, the amount of 
$625,581 is oatbined. 

The. total loss due to absent elementary 
and high school pupils enrolled would ap- 
proximate $2,674,181. This amount repre- 
sents the difference in the total cost when 
figured on the average daily attendance, the 
actual number of pupils present daily, and 
the total cost when figured on the enroll- 
ment. 

In other words, due to absences, the white 
pupils for the school session of 1930-31 failed 
to avail themselves of an educational cost of 
approximately $2,674,181. 





